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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Srr FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
(Season sgeg—s920.) 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should oo to pass 


an examination in SiGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. Tus Duxs or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Macxenzis, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 





MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM begins June goth. Entrance 
Examination, Wednesday, June 4th, at 3. 

Fortnightly Concerts, June r4th and 28th, at 3. 

Orchestral Concert, Queen's Hall, June 20th, at 3. 

L.R.A.M. Syllabus is now ready. 

A Junior Department is now open. 

Prospectus can be obtained on application. 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams —‘‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—" 1160, Western.” 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES K.4. 
Director: Proressor Hucu P. Atien, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Honorary Secretary : 

The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM commences on Tuesday, 
June rcth, 1919. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND 
(Pounded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination R Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectares, 
may be had on 
H,. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





GUILDHALL > ‘SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMEANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
Princirar . ee LANDON RONALD 
HALF-TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, Jexe torn, 
PRIVATE LESSONS ia ali musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17%. 6d. and 

f° 10s, per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
y, dight-Singing, and / or Orchestra. 
Weekly Orchestral Practices. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schoo!s 
menmageae Capen 6 queued public), tree on application. 
Cent. 4459. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM Secretary. 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR 


10,000—-CHORUS—10,000 


PEACE AND THAN KSGIVING 


AND 


THE MASSED BANDS 
OF THE 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS 
Consisting of the 
Ist Lire GuaRDs, 2ND LIFE GUARDs, RoyaL HoksE 
Gvuarps, GRENADIER GuARDS, COLDSTREAM GUARDs, 
Scors Guarps, IrtsH GUARDS, 
WELSH GUARDs. 
(By permission of General G. P. T. Frivpina, ¢ ¥.G., C.B., D.S 0.) 


GREAT CHORAL CELEBRATION 


EMPIRE DAY 


MAY 24, 1919, 
IN 


HYDE PARK 
AND TO CELEBRATE 


THE PEACE DAY 


when officially declared by 





The War Cabinet Committee 
ON 


Peace Celebrations 


ConDUCTOR : 
CHARLES HARRISS 


FREE TO ALL. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Founpgp 1892. 
Principal : Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 

Single Subjects ‘taught. Prospectus ‘from 16, Albert Square. 

The Summer Orchestral Concert will take plac ein the Houldsworth 
Hall on July s. The programme will include Edward German's New 
Orchestral Work, ‘‘ Theme and Six Diversions” and Percy Pitt's 
** Serenade,” Op. 39. 


Dr. 








ADVANCE IN PRICES. 





The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
are again advanced but the charges are still 
unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svytrasvus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November- Decem 
Entries for the November-December E inations close Wed 
October 15th, 1919. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Svyivasus B). 
Held ws the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
November, March-April, and une- July. Entries for the October- 
"ee a ions close day, October 8th, rgr19. 
sy set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
Schoo)’ can obtained on application, Price 6d. per set, per year, 


post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and 'B, Entry Forms, and any further information, may 


be obtained post-free from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QuegN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir Tuomas Begcuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 





a 











Special Houses of Residence recc ded for Student 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 


byte 
a n 
Opera Clase— Bliss ARIE BREMA. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
lication. 





Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BaANTOCK, VA. 

Sgssion 1918-1910. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor... 
Director 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
yg July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 

us. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply § ecretary of Examinations, University Offices 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, rs. 61. per set. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THe Fosterinc or British Music 





Membership open to all music-lovers. 

Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: Tus LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Committee of Management: 


Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
Col. W. Johnson Galloway 
Mr. H. Cart de Lafoncaine 
Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
Major Geoffrey Toye 
W. R. Davies, Treasurer. 


Particulars from the "4 eee A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc 


Mr, Adrian C. Boult 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett 

Mr. Alvin porque Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 
Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 





on., 19, Berners Street, 


ee, 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..: 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duxs or Legps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 
Dr. Horton Autison, Mus. D. Dublin ; ~e B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M, 
Dr. . Karn, Mus. Princi 
G. Aucustus Hotmgs, Esq., Director ral Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held a 
Scotch and Irish Centres in JUNE (last day of entry, May 15th), and 
in London and at the various Local Centres in the Provinces in JULY 
(last day of entry, June r4th). 


gets news, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to the 
etary. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take [o in , Agee. 2 Jone ne fl. 
na, December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in 

C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Falowse 
&F L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES ong totum formed in districts unrepresented, ei 
in the United Kingdom or a } particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 


In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
a Lessons may commence from any date. For full information 
apply, 

; A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telegrams: “‘ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 3870, 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, Hottanp Park Avenug, KENSINGTON, W.-11. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 
Principal : J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
i : J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M 
Hon. Director of Studies: CuurcuiLt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 





Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M.., also for the Teachers 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

L cal Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter. 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 

All communications to be — ei to ae Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 2 : 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Paruament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





President: Tua Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DurHam, 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London ax 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


+ 11th, 1919, 3.30 p.m.—Lecture, 
Dr. Churchill Sibley. 
Chairman, J. Haworth Roberts, Esq., M.A. Cantab. 


COMPETITIONS, 1919. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE for the 
Orcan, and a SHort AnTHEM with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn- Tune, Dovsie CHANT, 
and Kvris. 


“The Ethics of Criticism,” by 


Organists (Members) have the Fre use of the Register of Vacant 


A 
158, Hollan 


intments. 
is) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Wardes 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 
117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 

Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 
Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 


Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocution, 
uly and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
fr Seation Syllabus apply to the CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, PRINCES 
SrreeT, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 1. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrige_p Crescent, PappincTon, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bares. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 


MR. CHARLES TREE. 


“ELIJAH.” “Small is the number of baritones capable of doing full 
justice to the great réle. Mr. Tree rose to the full height of his oppor- 
tunities, and created an intense and abiding impression.”—Liverfool 


Daily Post. 
LEGEND.” 








“GOLDEN “He stands alone in the part of 
‘Lucifer.’ ""—Sheffield Independent. 
RECITAL-LECTURES on rue ART OF EASE IN SINGING. 
Henry Nicrotson, A.R.C.O., says: ‘* Your lecture is likely to assist, 
to a tremendous extent, the physical side of the art in this country. 
Since teaching on the lines of the book, I have won eight firsts, out of 
nine, with my choir.” 
Mr. ‘REE’s Book on Voice-Propucrion. Publisher, Joseph Williams. 
It is extraordinary how large a percentage of voices are almost in 
position. But absolutely perfect placing must be acquired to obtain 
good quality, to enunciate freely, and to keep the voice fresh and clear. 
Concerts, Lectures, &c. Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


WILLIAM WOLLER’S 
TEACHERS’ AND HOLIDAY COURSES. 


“PRINCIPLES OF PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE.” 
“PRACTICAL VOICE-PRODUCTION.” 


These Courses, specially designed for Teachers, Choirmasters, and all 
engaged in Vocal and Pianoforte Teaching, have been worked by 
Advanced Students and Professionals with unfailing success for upwards 
of eighteen years. 


L.R.A.M. AND A.R.C.M. 
DIPLOMAS FOR TEACHERS AND PERFORMERS 
Solo Singing & Pianoforte Playing 
Special Coaching for the above Examinations. 
Letters to WILLIAM WOLLER, 

14, Hanover Street, London, W. 1. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


(Tue Master Key to Tscunique.) 

Patented in Great Britainand U.S.A. _‘For all instrumentalists. 
: Copy of testimonial from the eminent violinist, 
SPENCER DYKE, Esq., F.R.A.M. Professor and Examiner R. A.M. 

“T consider the ‘ Techniquer ’ quite the best aid of modern times for 
aviolinist. The claims you make for it are by no means exaggerated, 
and a few minutes’ use before starting to play renders the muscles of 
the left hand as supple as an hour's practice would do. I have produced 
actual sound results with pupils whose hands are naturally stiff and whose 
angers are incapable of stretching even with hard technical work. The 
points which appeal to me are (a) its splendid value for developing the 
stretch, suppleness and strength of the fingers, (6) the great saving of 
ume and mental effort used in acquiring these qualities.” 

Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘* Hand Development,” 
(rd edit.), 7d. post free. Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard St.,W. 1. 


HE SINGER’S GUIDE. By Marie Witt. 

Natural Voice-Training Method, with well-graded exercises. 

Novello & Co., 2s. 6d. net. Mrs, Witt receives pupils, 5, Blomfield 
Road, Maida Vale, W. 9. 


E DEUM in F. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS in F. 3d. each, By A. Toase, Novello & Co. Ltd. 

















CAPTAIN 
KNOWLES 


Now demobilised after 4} years’ 
active service. 


(CHARLES 


CAPTAIN 


KNOWLES 


Available for Concerts, &c. 


(CHARLES 


CAPTAIN 
KNOWLES 
Address usual Agents, or 

IBBS & TILLET, 19, HANOvER SQuARE, W. I. 


(CHARLES 





THE ART OF 


VOICE-TRAINING. 


In response to a desire expressed by Members of the last 
Vacation Course, 


Mr. FIELD HYDE 


(Lecturer at the R.A.M. &c., Author of “ The Art of lV vice- 
Training,” “‘ The Singing-Class Teacher,” &c.) 





WILL AGAIN CONDUCT A 


HOLIDAY COURSE IN LIVERPOOL 


FROM TUESDAY, JULY 29TH, 
To WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6TH. 





Tue Course WILL INCLUDE, AMONGST OTHER THINGS, 

1. A Complete Exposition of the ART OF VOICE- 
TRAINING. 

2. Comparisons of the VARIOUS SYSTEMS which are 
founded on OPPOSED THEORIES. 

3. PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in Voice-Train- 
ing and the ART OF TEACHING. 

4. CHOIR-TRAINING AND CONDUCTING. 





Mr. Fie_p Hype’s method and the Course of Lecture-Demonstrations 
have had the recommendation of many of the best Authorities Musical 
and Medical, Cathedral and University Organists, Conductors, Principals 
and Professors of some of the largest Musical Institutions, the Editors 
of the chief Musical Journals, and of every Teacher and Student who 
has attended the Course. 

The following are selected from amongst hundreds of similar ex- 
pressions of opiaion :— 

“The Course afforded me one of the MOST ENJOYABLE 
WEEKS I ever spent, the educational value of which I can never 
forget.” 

“* 1 wish to say how much I enjoyed your Holiday Course. You 
score where others fail, in that you back up all you say or teach by 
demonstrations with your own or pupils’ voices. I have attended a 
good many courses, but I can honestly say that yours beats them 
all, and easily too." 

“You soivep, I might say, ALL MV DIFFICULTIES, and I don’t 
regret having travelled the thousand miles, which I did, as the 
Course was worth it.” 

“* Your hints on the Art or TEACHING were alone worth coming 
my four hundred miles for.” 

“Your Course seems ideal in that it can be taken by Teachers 
using different methods from your own, They must INEVITABLY 
BE BETTER TEACHERS afterwards.” 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS : 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE, 


4, WiGMoRE Srup1os, 40, WiGMORE St., Lonpon, W.1. 
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How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery and wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 

Sir Freperick BrivGe, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 10,000 successful students 
add their testimony. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
rinciples and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
hen applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury SQuARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Leamington & County Open Competitive 
Musical Festival. 


JULY 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1919. 


TOWN HALL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
SPECIAL COMPOSITION TEST. 


Syllabus from Secretary, Mrs. Bernard Green, 175, Kugby Road, 
Leamington Spa. 


Morecambe Musical Festival. 
It is proposed to hold the 
NEXT ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


DURING THE WEEK ENDING May 8, 1920. 
Syllabus will be ready August 1. 
WM. C. FAWCETT, Secretary 


WOLSELEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


WARD END PARK, BIRMINGHAM, 
AUGUST 16, 1919. 











Open Competitions will be held for : 
Male-Voice Choirs. 
Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Solos. 


Syllabus may be obtained from :— 
Mr. T. Rock, Secretary, W.A.C., 


Wolseley Works, Adderley Park, Birmingham. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham Surrey. 





~ MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR) 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Princip 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: “‘ Vocal 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 38. 10d. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English."—‘ Lancelot," ip 


the Referee. 
“One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 


+, ” 





“- Vocal 
‘echnique: 





‘Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and musk 
eachers,"—Aderdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

"Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning Neu, 

"1 have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about voice vocal production than Mr. W, H. 
Breare."—‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 

Address: ‘‘Hgratp” Bui_pincs, Harrocats. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his — v igmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 


G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 


Author of ‘* Whisper and I shall hear " (Piccolomini), ‘‘ Within your heart” 
Trotére), ‘Love's Devotion " (A. F. Tate), ‘‘ Heart's Delight " (Tosti), 








( 
**4 Summer Song" (Guy d'Hardelot), “ I heard a Sweet Song " (Dorothy 


ADAPTATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
1,200 SONGS SOLD. 300 ADAPTATIONS. 
STOCKTON HEATH, WARRINGTON. 


Foster). 


33 


Successes 


MATRIC. 


My Postal Course will enable you to Pass Matric in SIX MONTHS. 


Obtain the 1. A better appointment. 
MUS. BAC. 
and 2. 
secure : 


Higher Fees for Tuition. 


A. McAuister, B.A., 209, Castle Boulevard, Nottingham. 





Musicat Reviser TO Messrs. Nove.to ror Tuirty-Four Years. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 


«*¢ The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to , 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference i» 

itted :—Sir Freperick Brivce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp Etcas, 
BM. ; Major H. Wacrorp Daviss, Mus. Doc. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and _MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 

Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (a6 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver M ip 

“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 

number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is wil to teach 

those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. by Pat 

. = 


Consens, bp ; = —— = _ Composition 
tom, ont — t Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 








R. CROSSLEY.—SINGING, PIANO, COM- 
POSITION. Special coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons 
Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester ; by 
Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
.) L.R.A.M. Paper W: > 
2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Wor 
G. Interesting Courses of "Study j in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 

LR.A.M. Exams, 1910-19 136 eae Pupils wee 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 .- = - 

Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 

c/o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, 


D®. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O. tay ay IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes us. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
—. &c. 3, De Burgh Poa) eee, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 


R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, 
a * Modulation, Transposition, &c. For 

louse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


waceaa ENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Ptanist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street Torquay. 


RTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

(formerly Mangelsdorff), of the British Expeditionary Force, 

France. Piantst and Teacher Pianoforte, Cole Bank School of 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


M®, T. W. HOLGATE, Professor of Singing, 994, 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington, S.W.-7. Voice Trial and 
Advice free by appointment. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Uni and from the Musical Colleges. 

Address, "106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singi cing. R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 

ed Guild of Church Musicians, ives LESSONS, Personally 

or by Post, in HARMONY = COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-1 


DR. LEWIS’ “TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dous._s CounTERPOINT AND CANON, 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DgvELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VOCABULARY OF Musicat TERMS, 6d. net, 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 55. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

Man ae and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
ved and visited for the Pianoforte. an 











Terms, 























5s. net 





recent successes, 


nterpoint, Fugue, Form, yo 


ENOR and BASS REQUIRED. £12. City 
Church, Write Choirmaster, St. Andrew's Undershaft, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 3. 


"TENOR (Soloist) DESIRES APPOINTMENT. 
Reliable Reader; wide experience. Frederick Edwards, 
15, Lorrimore Street, Kennington, S.E. 17. 


ING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—There is a 

VACANCY in the Choir for a BASS CHORAL SCHOLAR. 

Choral Scholarshi ~ are tenable by those who intend to take a University 

Degree. The v: of the Scholarship is £80 a year, with certain 

allowances. The —— will be held on Friday, June 13. Applica- 

— to be sent in not later than June 5. For further information apply 
o The Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 


OCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—VACANCY for 

BASS LAY-CLERK. Salary, £05. Applications, on forms to 

be obtained from The Chapter Clerk, The Precinct, Rochester, should 
be made by June 12. 


UEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—ORGAN 

SCHOLARSHIP VAC: ANT. 460 a-year. Examination on 

June 13. Successful candidate required to reside in the College and read 
fora Degree. Entries to be sent to The Dean, who will supply details. 


N ELECTION toanORGAN SCHOLARSHIP 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge, is about to be made. The 
Scholarship will be tenable for three years from October next, and will 
be of the value of not less than £60 per annum. Candidates are 
requested to send their applications, acc y , to the 
Dean of Pembroke College, before July . Preference will be given to 
a Public School man, and the success ut candidate will be expected to 
read for a Degree. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for Grange U. F. Church, Kilmarnock. Two-manual Pipe 

Organ. Salary, £80. Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be 

sent not later than 7th June, to Mr. John Muir, Session Clerk, 24, 
Lindsay Street, Kilmarnock. 


Cire eadey ORGANIST willing to DEPUTISE 
the first two Sundays in August. Bournemouth or district. Apply 
boe,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


R. CHARLES S. KNIGHT (late Organist and 

Choirmaster of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Kensington 

Gore) is at liberty to DEPUTISE or to train Choirs, &c. Address 
Belle-vue, Maytield. 


HOLIDAYS. — Organist - Choirmaster, fully ex- 
perienced and qualified, OPEN to take duty August. Seaside 
preferred. J. B., 


c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 

ORGAN IST-CHOIKRMASTER requires appoint- 

ment in Midlands. Communicant ; Recitalist. Good testi- 
monials and references. — ** Organist," Hill Crest, Doxey, St afford, 
































INGER COMPANION.—Young Lady Requires 

Holiday yy 6 to 8 weeks (from end July) in musician's 

ont, Assist light housework, Excellent needlewoman. H. M., co 
Novel lo & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


OUNG LADY seeks an ENGAGEMENT i 
Private Family or School as Pianoforte Teacher, or to pla ay in 
Luncheon Room, Pupils coached for Exams.—all successes. rite 
Florence Tilling, A.L.C.M., % Moreton Place, Belgravia. 


OMPOSERS’ MSS. placed to best advantage by 
Experts who protect their clients’ interests. Terms for stamp. 
Cambridge Music Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


IANISTE 


mentalist for J pee and concerts. 
Road, Clapham, S.W. 24. 





wishes to meet Singer or Instiu- 
Evenings. E. S., 20, Lambourn 





LR. A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd. West K 
D®- H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five ong experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. Moret soo of Dr. Mie 's 
ils have obtained Degrees at the a ae R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.- 


R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

Exams. Special Correspondence course and personal tuition for 

the above examinations. Complete preparation, This course includes 

all the essentials of voice-production, and also hints on the classification 

and rendering of songs ¢ = wn les aYriy Write for particulars to 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, I C.M. (Teaching Singing). 22, 
Lucknow Avewue, BL oy 


LTO REQUIRED forChurch near Sloane Square, 
Chelsea. 12. Light duties. Write, ‘A. H. B.,” 63, Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


TENORS and BASSES REQUIRED for Church 
near Edgware Koad Station. Smal! remuneration. Apply 
145, Hilliard Road, Northwood. 














Organist,” 





USIC PUBLISHERS’ CLEARING HOUSE.— 

Manager is required who has had good general experience with 

Music Sellers, and in Collecting Houses. Please appl, § giving. 43 
articulars, as to age, experience, and salary requir 


op Secretary, Music Publishers’ Association, 27 » thegent: ‘ne 


ORGAN S (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 





TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to soo guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c., of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W. 


OR SALE.—FIVE-OCTAVE REED AND PIPE 
ORGAN ; 10 StOps + fine walnut case. Seen by appointment. 
£50. Arnold, 36, Walford Road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 16. 
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V TANTED, SECOND-HAND PIPE ORGAN 
London Church. Send specification and price to “ L. D.,” c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


ANTED.—SECOND-HAND THREE- 
MANUAL ORGAN. Give specification, dimensions, price, 
and builder's name. Photo if possible. C. W. Strange, 79, Berkshire 
Gardens, Palmers Green, N. 22. 
RGAN, CLOUGH WARREN Detroit, 21 
stops, swell, coupler, handsome walnut. Pre-war roo Guineas, 
accept half. H., 36, Mall, Southgate, London, N. 14. 


OR SALE, UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANO 


(Brinsmead). 











**M." 1, Damer Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. ro. 


ECHNIQUER FOR SALE.—New this year. 
Cost (with booklet) 42s. 6d. ; 35s., or offer. P., 56, Mayall Road, 
S.E. 24. 


IOLIN sy ANTONIUS anp HIERONYMUS 

AMATI, CREMONA, 1623. One of the finest known specimens 

in existence. Full tone of superb quality ; labelled, Hill's guarantee. 
J. E. Lacy, Baden House, Felixstowe. 


RGANIST’S LIBRARY FOR SALE.—Modern, 


and in splendid condition ; r12 Pieces, 47 Volumes. Particulars, 
J. W. Combe, gs, Brisbane Street. Greenock. 


WANTED, HULLAH’S PART MUSIC. Sacred, 
Parker's Edition, the two volumes. Scores or Treble parts. 
Precentor, Ely Cathedral. 
WANTED.—12 SECOND-HAND CLAPHAM 
ANTHEM BOOKS, by Clement Colman. Voice-parts only. 
J. H. Fisher, 7, Cumberland Road, Reading. 


BARITONES & BASSES should buy “Strengthen, 
my Love, this Castle of my Heart” (Oakley). Compass, B to D. 
Price 1s. 6d. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 1. 











PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful invention ~~ all Piano Pedals, and is a 
aster Patent. 


“ Orrisdale,” 413, Chorley Old Road. Bolton, 
Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 
the one which you make. 


ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Reperences to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works— Hanley, Stafis. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


County BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 





MUSICAL 


“MRS. SUNDERLAND COMPETITIONS. 
PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


SUITABLE FOR TEST PIECES. 

Adjudicator—-GRANVILLE BANTOCK, Esw., M.A. 

Unaccompanied Choral Number for Mixed Voices (mainly in four 
parts)—rst prize £5 5s. and £5 towards cost of publication; 2nd prize 

2 3. 

Pianoforte So!o (Senior Competition)—1st prize £s 
cost of publication ; 2nd prize £2 2s. 

Compositions to be forwarded to the Secretary not later than July rst. 


For further i mene apply, 
T. THORP, Secretary, Technical College, Huddersfield. 


ss. and £5 towards 





Just Pupiisuep, 


I WILL EXTOL MY GOD 


ANTHEM FOR THANKSGIVING 
AFTER WAR, OR GENERAL USE 





COMPOSED EY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price THreerence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 











SPECIAL 


PEACE HYMN 


WORDS BY 
“TOUCHSTONE.” 
THE MUSIC BY 


NORMAN B. HILL 


(Late Organist of Tewkesbury Abbey). 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 





f UR enemies have fallen, and the sword 
Of lust and tyranny is beaten down. 
Joyful, the nations shout with one accord 
And eager hands entwine the victor’s crown. 
2? Lord, grant that in this hour we may be still 
In everything obedient to Thy will. 


? The night was long and dark, and hard the way, 
But ever to the distant goal we pressed. 
Weary and faint, sore stricken in the fray, 
But never yet by craven fears distressed. 

J We kept our living faith, undimmed and bright, 
In Thee, our glorious Captain in the fight. 


mf Thou gavest us one heart, one mind, one soul, 
To battle nobly in a noble cause. 
To keep the very heart of freedom whole 
And still uphold the high and sacred laws 
Of justice and of right on many a field, 
Trusting in Thee, Who wert our sword and shield. 


ff Grant us to-day a spirit calm and strong, 
That in our hour of victory we may claim, 
dim Who spent our dearest blood to right the wrong, 
A triumph over every selfish aim. 
pp Lord God of Hosts, that bid’st the conflict cease, 
Grant us that we be worthy of Thy peace. 


PROFITS WILL BE USED FOR THE BENEFI1 
OF BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


ALL 


Copies may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY, 
National Carol League, 
National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Mr. NorMAn B. HILL, 
** Springfield,” Tewkesbury. 


Specimen copies gratis. 


or from 


Just Pus.isnep. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


COMPOSED BY 
BORTNIANSKY 
Arranged for use in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
BY 
EDWIN STEPHENSON. 


Price 4d. net. 


J. & W. CHESTER, 11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1- 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE 


JOSEPH WHITAKER. 


Copies 3d. each, from Novello & Co., Ltd. 











No. 


No. 


No. 
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Just Pusiisuep. 


REFLECTIONS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: NoveLtLo anp Company, Limited, 





Just PusisHep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


London: Nove_to anp Company Limited. 





Just PusiisHep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


ield. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


NOVELLO’S 





ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 


No. .—PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Ivimey. 
The Rules tabulated are for the uidance of beginners in 
the Art of Part-writing. Many Stem change from rules 
to recommendations, when the student becomes more 
advanced, Bound in linen covers. Price 

.2—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 
Curneert Harris. Many elementary students of harmony 
can satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but are unable 
to harmonize even simple melodies. This book gives 
minute instruction which any student can understand. 

artl. Price 1s. 66 

. 6.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING 
Curnsert Harris. Part II. 

.7-—-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


MELODIES, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
IN HARMONIZING 
MELODIES, by Cutusertr Harris. Price 6d. 
Yo. 3.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
GrorGce Lang. he Exercises are written in the Treble 
and Bass Clefs, in order that the Book may be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening 
Continuation Schools. Part l. Price 6d. 
.4—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Georce Lane. PartIl. Price 6d. 
. 5 —-HINTS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS by C. Ecsrron Lowe. 
Price 1s. 
. 8 —HINTS ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boys). 
by E. D. Renpaut. Price 1s. 6d. 


9.—SCHOOL CHOIR TRAINING, by Marcarer Nicnotts. 
A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Production for 
the Guidance of Teachers of Class Singing. /’rice 2s. 
(The Appendix, published separately : Hints on Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 2d. ; Sol-fa, 2d.). 

10.—THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE MELODIES by 
Rosert T. Ware. Price rs. 6d. 

No. 11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 

by Marcarer A. Hucuss. Price 4s. 


by 


London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 








Just PustisHep. 


QUARTET 


FOR 


STRINGS 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 83) 
Parts, 8s, 


Score, Price 5s. ; 


London: Novge__o anp Company, Limited. 





Just PusiisHep. 


SONATA 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Op. 82. 


Price Six Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





COMPOSITIONS 


B. J. DALE. 


SONATA ts D minor, for Pianoforte 
SUITE, for Viola and Pianoforte 
BEFORE THE PALING OF 
Chorus and Orchestra 

TWO SONGS FROM SHAKESPE SARE Un the Press): 

1. O MISTRESS MINE 

2. COME AWAY, DEATH Two Keys, each 
IN BETHLEHEM, THAT NOBLE PLACE (Carol) 
THE HULY BIRTH (Carol) 


THE STARS, for 


Two Keys, each 
Limited, 


London: Novetto axnp Company, 





THE 
ELEMENTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 
ARRANGED UPON A RHYTHMIC BASIS. 


De R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. 

More work can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
other. 

Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 

Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 

List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 
Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


1872. 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


June oth, 162—Snts Concert. 

June oth.—Half-Term begins. 

June 11th, at 3 ~.m.—Violin and Pianoforte Recital by Messrs. 
Arthur Beckwith and Henry Geehl. 

June 18th, at 3 p.m.—Swuadents’ Concert. 

June 25th, at 3? p.m.—Recital by Mr. Alec Rowley, F.R.A.M, 
F.R.C.O., assisted vocally by Miss F. Hall. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 

usical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
—may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to 
the more proficient student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
ather Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orcugstrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CHamager Music 
C.assgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 

terpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior ScHOOL 
at reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
provide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with fist of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Loca! Examinations, on application to the undersigned, 

C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


HAROLD WALLIS 


FIVE ALBUMS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 
EACH CONTAINING 4 OR 5 SHORT PIECES. 


Price each 2s. 6d. Net Cash. 


“COUNTRY THOUGHTS ” 
“DECLINING DAY.” 
“EVENING SKETCHES.” 
“LYRIC SKETCHES.” 
“ VISIONS.” 
“Harold Wallis is a young composer who has 
not been before the public long, but already 
the charm and fragrance of his little piano 
pieces are quickly winning their way into the 
hearts of those who have had the good 
fortune to come across them.” os s 
from a critical article hy George Lowe. 
“ The books are replete with graceful numbers and 
will come as a boon to music teachers.”— 7/e Halifax 
Guardian. 


ELKIN & CO. LTD, 
8 & 10, Beak Street, Regent St., London, W. 


And of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp. 


NEW 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


FOR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA, PIANOFORTE, 
AND ORGAN AD Z/JBP. 
Is. 9d. each. 


A Good-bye, Intermezzo ... ii -_ = Huyts 
Symphonie Pathétique, 1st and 2nd extract Tschaikowsky 
Zizica eee saa ane wen Byford 
My Dream ... ave Bonheur 
Valse Masquerade ... Sullivan 
Passing Serenade 

A Watteau Picture 
Hearts and Flowers 
Till Death ... 

For Remembrance 
Napoli a 

Joy Minuet ... 
Valse Nebula sl vi i _ ihe Lewis 
New Moving Picture Book for Pianoforte Solo... Kerélbey 


Provinsky 
Sturdy 
Czibulka 

..- Mascher: ni 


BOSWORTH & Co, Lrp., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Berincer's Tutor. Warp's ProGressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wicxins's Rapio Tutor. Gratam P. Moore's First Principces. 

Pubiishers of Sevcik's Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technical 
Studies. Macfarren's The Child's First Music Lesson. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
BY 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE 
Paics SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


A Selected List of Press Notices will be found on page 320. 


Lonpon : Novetto anp Company, Limirep. 
New Yorx: Tur H. W. Gray Co, 
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Che Musical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 


JUNE 1, 1919. 
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OUR SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


With this number the J/usical Times completes 
its seventy-fifth year, having made its bow on June 
1, 1844. Although the mere length of the period 
isa matter for reasonable pride, we find a much 
deeper satisfaction in reflecting on its importance 
in the musical history of this country. Since 1844 
a definitely native school of composition has come 
into being, and is now in full and vigorous growth. 
When Parry, Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen, and 
others who did so much to found this school, 
came on the scene, the Musical Times was already 
there. We may fairly claim that the efforts of 
these men and their contemporaries never lacked 
such support as we were able to give. As to their 
successors, the young men of to-day and to-morrow, 
our present pages contain ample evidence of 
sympathy and appreciation. 

For a variety of reasons the best work of the 
Musical Times has been done in connection 
with popular choral music. Its sub-title, ‘ Singing- 
class Circular,’ describes its chief original aim. 
Although this aim has since been very 
largely supplemented, it remains a_ cardinal 
point in the policy of the journal. The growth 
of choral music in Great Britain during the past 
half-century has been one of the most potent of 
artistic and social factors, and nothing gives us 
greater pleasure than the knowledge that the 
Musical Times has played no small part in so 
beneficial and democratic a movement. 

Birthdays have their serious side, and we 
celebrate our seventy-fifth with a keen sense of the 
responsibilities attached to the position the journal 
now occupies. The variety of interests with which 
it deals makes our task both easier and more 
difficult. It is easy to avoid monotony when our 
field ranges from organ recitals to the Russian 
Ballet. It is not so easy to maintain a high level of 
interest, with the relative importance of the 
various topics nicely balanced. The .Wwsica/ 
Times of to-day, therefore, has its special problems, 
and we ask our readers’ forbearance if their 
particular interests are sometimes less fully con- 
sidered than they would wish. 

So, with greetings and thanks to our contributors 
and readers, we resume our innings,—seventy-five, 
not out, with the century well in view. 





MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
By Epwin Evans. 
IV.—Evuckne Goossens. 


In the preceding articles of this series we 
have dealt with the works of composers who, 
notwithstanding the development of strongly 
defined individuality, have maintained an intimate 
relation with the tradition bequeathed by the 
German classics. It is paradoxical, and yet in 
keeping with our attitude towards music, that the 
first composer we come to who displays some 
measure of independence of that tradition should 
not be of English extraction. Although Eugene 
Goossens in himself gives the impression of an 
English personality, it is scarcely to be expected 
that one should find in his music the characteristic 
traits which are not his by inheritance, but at the 
same time he is more free than the majority of 
English composers from those acquired charac- 
teristics which, in defiance of the laws of biology, 
English composers have transmitted through 
several generations. It is this circumstance that 
has caused some of his critics to impute an exotic 
flavour to his writing, for it has really come to this, 
that music which does not recall at least the later 
German classics has an exotic sound to English 
musical ears, and the irony is only perceived by 
the few who have in recent years adopted a wider 
outlook. Other critics again, are inclined to 
attribute Eugéne Goossens’s style to different 
paternities not less pronounced than the German 
influence in his contemporaries. The fact of the 
matter is that no composer has ever been free of 
debt to his predecessors, but that Goossens has 
shown an unusual rapidity in liquidating this debt. 
He has had his German phase which, as a conse- 
quence of the date at which he began to write, 
took a Straussian form. He has also learned from 
the French, as have indeed all composers of this 
generation. | would not completely absolve bim 
from certain affinities with those later Russian 
developments to which one habitually pins the 
label of Stravinsky, though these elements are 
harder to trace because he does not follow the 
banner of extreme modernism. His whole musical 
personality would have to become transformed 
before one could class him with the vanguard of 
composers who are breaking up the effects of 
sound in response to the same impulse which led 
the painters, two or three generations ago, to break 
up the effects of light. In that sense he is neither 
a modern nor an impressionist, nor in fact anything 
else in -ist. It would be more logical to describe 
him as a neo-classic, that is to say a composer 
whose formal principles are classic but who works 
in a medium which is largely novel. This is the 
opposite of a post-classic, in whom both form and 
medium remain those established by classic usage. 

Yet his medium is only relatively novel. In 
distinction from the three composers hitherto 
reviewed, whose musical thought, despite richness 
in expression, was severely diatonic, Goossens thinks 
chromatically. Others may clothe the diatonic 
structure in chromaticism, but in Goossens the 
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structure itself is so essentially chromatic that he 
occasionally even has resource to the opposite 
device of introducing a diatonic element as a 
subsidiary. To put it another way, others build 
upon the tonal relations of a seven-note scale with 
five ornamental notes, whilst Goossens builds upon 
a scale of twelve notes, among which he gives 
special tonal importance to a selected group only 
when it happens to suit his purpose. This is not 
new, but sufficiently unfamiliar to retain a flavour 
of novelty as compared both with the diatonic 
composers and with those moderns who either 
reject all tonal systems, or, like Scriabin, endeavour 
to replace those in existence with others of their 
own invention. In fact, in music, as in other arts, 
the obvious development is less prevalent than the 
arbitrary, and the most genuine revolutionary is 
not the most subversive. One might even extend 
the argument beyond the confines of art, and find 
it still conclusive. 

Purely technical considerations lie outside the 
scope of these articles. Yet there are some points 
raised by Goossens’s method of writing which play 
an important part in determining the quality of his 
medium. In my lectures on ‘The Foundations of 
Twentieth Century Music,’ I pointed out the 
transition of music, first from an art of simple line 
to one of combined lines which produced colour, 
and then from this stage to one of combined 
colours. The device of colouring a melodic line 
with one sweep of the harmonic brush is the oldest 
in our music. The organxwm of Hucbald is in its 
essence naught else. But the laws of line-polyphony 
caused it to be rejected, and it is only in the last 
half-century or so that it has gradually returned to 
favour. Nowadays, however, it is no longer the 
simple combination of 5th and octave that serves 
to colour a melodic line, but practically any interval, 
or combination of intervals. Presently some 
theorist will lay down laws determining when a 
chord may follow each note of a melodic line, 
without internal change, and when it must be 
modified to suit the position in the scale. Possibly 
the principle will correspond to that which governs 
the two forms of answer to a fugal subject. 
Almost certainly it will be derived in the end from 
the difference between diatonic and chromatic 
structure. Meanwhile composers are, as always, 
making their own laws and defying the theorist to 
do his worst. Goossens naturally follows the 
chromatic method. He will repeat the same chord 
formation, without internal change, upon every note 
of the part, melodic or subsidiary, which he desires 
to colour in the harmonic tint he has selected. 
Owing to the deficiencies of our notation, which 
was invented for the convenience of diatonic 
writers, this brings about a profusion of accidentals 
and gives the music a complicated aspect. A little 
while ago I was experimenting with one of the 
many projects now current for basing our 
notation upon the chromatic scale of twelve notes. 
I transcribed into this notation one of Goossens’s 
most complicated pages, and found that the notes 
proceeded everywhere in chord formation with the 
regularity of troops on a parade ground. 





Goossens’s music, in reality, is very simple. He 
rarely writes in more than two real parts, and one 
of these will constantly be found moving by step 
in contrary motion to the majority of the intervals 
in the other. Assume, then, that he colours one 
part with a chord repeated in parallels to each 
note, and the other with the greatest harmonic 
freedom, and the most complicated page clears up 
at once. Naturally all manner of accidental 
chord-formations may result, just as all manner of 
accidental intervals result from the playing of 
scales in contrary motion ; but they have no more 
perplexing features in one case than in the other. 
Already now much of modern harmony is explained 
as the product of converging lines of chords, 
Goossens’s converging lines are marshalled with 
the precision of some of the figures in our folk- 
dances, only each dancer is a chord : 


* PROMENADE,’ Op. 18, No. 2 
(From ‘ Kaleidoscope ’). 
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In all this there is nothing that makes him an 
ultra-modern composer. He is far too prim for 
that, though I am afraid not many critics will take 
that view of him. ‘There is, however, in his 
method one factor which does actually correspond 
to a vital tendency in modern music. It is his 
fondness for elliptical writing. Practically all 
modern composers are striving, by diverse means, 
to eliminate the superfluous. Many elements 
which were hitherto regarded as indispensable on 
formal grounds are now omitted because, if the 
structure is sound, they may be taken for granted. 
A great deal of what startles the ear in modem 
harmony results from the fact that the composer 
no longer considers it necessary to give every step 
of a chord-progression, when the modern ear can 
be trusted to supply the intermediate chords for 
itself. In the case of Goossens the same applies 
to phrases. He will begin a phrase which, stated 
in full, ought to occupy a given number of bars, 
but when he has given so much of it that the rest 
may be safely assumed, he calmly assumes it as 
contained in the foregoing, and hastens to the 
conclusion with a leap which can disconcert only 
the inattentive listener. This impatience is very 
characteristic of the times we live in, and stamps 
Goossens as a man of to-day in a sense which 
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seldom applies to musicians. It is this feature in 
his work which tends to become accentuated. 
It is very pronounced, for instance, in his 
Pianoforte Quintet, the last of his works to 
come before the public. In all probability it is in 
this direction that the most interesting develop- 
ments are to be expected. It is not without its 
dangers, but happily his personality is too thoroughly 
musical for him to permit it to degenerate into any 
resemblance to the shoddy cleverness of the 
modern paragraphist. He has a remarkable sense 
of proportion. Small ideas have served him for 
small compositions, of which he has written many. 
Large ideas result in large works, with an increasing 
tendency to curtail their length. Never does a 
small idea result—as, alas ! with so many composers 
—in a ponderous and lengthy composition. That 
alone is almost sufficient to mark him out as a 
musical personality of an unusual type. 

Eugéne Goossens was born May 26, 1893, in 
London, and is thus just twenty-six years of age. 
He is the son of a well-known conductor who, 
though belonging to a Bruges family, was born in 
France, but, as so often happens in this absorbent 
country of ours, the son inherits little of the foreign 
origin of his father, though there are fundamental 
traits in his character and general outlook upon 
life that betray Latin leanings. He studied first at 
the Bruges Conservatoire from 1903, then at the 
Liverpool College of Music in tg06, whence a 
scholarship brought him to the Royal College in 
London. There his masters were Sir Charles V. 
Stanford, Dr. Wood, M. Rivarde, and Mr. Dykes. 
He left with an Associateship and the Silver Medal 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. From 
1g1t to 1915 he was a member of Sir Henry 
Wood’s orchestra, and from then onwards he has 
been associated with Sir Thomas Beecham in all 
his ventures, operatic and symphonic, as conductor. 
It is needless to inform English readers that he has 
secured in that capacity a degree of success that 
rarely befalls a man of his years. 

There can be no doubt that his practical 
experience as a performer has played an important 
part in equipping him with the remarkable facility 
which is his chief asset both as composer and as 
conductor. ‘This facility is such that it has caused 
misgivings among his friends One remembers 
Rossini’s rather bitter comment on the effect of 
facility upon his own career, when he had reached 
the age of retrospect. Happily, it is Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s habit to keep his entourage so busy 
that they have little time to indulge any other 
facility than that of doing his work with credit to 
himself and to them. This has preserved Goossens 
from the cardinal sin of over-writing himself, or of 
writing elaborately and at length when he had 
nothing to say. Perhaps it is the origin of that 
sense of proportion to which reference was made 
above. A busy man is not inclined to waste time 
and effort upon the development of an idea that 
can be adequately expressed within the limits of 
one folio of manuscript paper. 

I have also referred to his indebtedness to 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, 





but already his earliest works display so much 
originality that the rapidity with which he 
emancipated himself from such outside influences 
comes as no surprise. His first works were 
performed in 1912 and 1913. With the exception 
of a Miniature Phantasy for Stringed Orchestra 
these have remained unpublished. In the two 
Trios, a Suite for flute, violin, and harp, and 
‘Five Impressions of a Holiday,’ for pianoforte, 
flute, and ’cello, first heard in 1915, there emerges 
a definite personality in outline, and from the 
Concert Study for Pianoforte, Op. 10, the same 
personality begins to acquire the deeper elements 
which inspire his present work. The imitative 
period, never very pronounced, ended not only 
unusually early, but with a remarkable suddenness. 
From then onwards his debt to others is negligible, 
and confined to the links which connect him with 
the main trend of present-day musical thought. 

It is perhaps time to dwell upon the somewhat 
contradictory traits composing his musical phy- 
siognomy. It is probably due to his Latin 
associations that a vein of playful irony, at once 
sceptical and poetic, places him in direct opposition 
to the ‘patheticism’ of the 19th century. ‘Those 
who were brought up upon the pathos of 
perpetual suspensions are apt to regard this 
as evidence of a lack of those emotional 
tendencies that find a too easy expression 
by such means. He is naturally disinclined 
to play upon the feelings of his listeners. He 
prefers to interest their intelligence. In that he 
is a true child of the age, for we are far from the 
days of ‘Tennyson or Victor Hugo. The article on 
‘The Revolt against Idealism’ which appeared in 
The Times ‘Literary Supplement’ of May 15, opens 
with a clever exposition of the new attitude, but 
the writer also says that our day ‘remains ever 
ingenuous in the face of disillusion.’ It is that 
ingenuousness which disciples of the romantic find 
so difficult, not merely to understand but to 
appreciate with justice to the underlying human 
quality. It is too often forgotten how much feeling 
may be disguised in playful ingenuity. It is not 
until some later works are reached, such as the 
concluding section of the ’cello Rhapsody, and 
portions of the recent Violin Sonata and Pianoforte 
Quintet, that the romanticists may find something 
to correct the impression of coldly glittering 
ingenuity they may have gathered from the 
‘Holiday Impressions.’ Even then a subtle 
vein of good-natured irony remains as a 
wholesome corrective. Those who seek the 
real, complete Goossens in the amusing bibelots 
of the ‘ Kaleidoscope’ are judging Cyrano by his 
wit alone—-not that I would directly associate 
Goossens with that prince of stage gasconnades. 
He is of another mettle, equally prone to pass off 
a sentiment with a jest, equally ready for some 
exquisite fooling, but without disdain for the 
tenderness which so constantly traps the ironist 
and the cynic. It is this tenderness that is now 
working its way to the surface. See, for example, 
the brief extract from the Phantasy Quartet, 
Op. 12: 
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PHANTASY QUARTET, Op, 12. 


Andante espressive. ~———— 
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——} | vient to these peculiarities. 














This is, in fact, a critical period in Goossens’s 
development as a tone-poet. It might conceivably 
bring about a relapse into the pathetic, though 
it is difficult to believe that his musical sense 
of humour will not keep him immune, or 
that his innate scepticism will not step in 
and curb whatever tendency to romanticism 
may be seeking expression. We have had 
enough and to spare of romantics. We have 
been starved of humour in music. We crave for 
what music hitherto has most lacked. However, 
there is little ground for anxiety. Just as Goossens 
has successfully withstood the dangers of super- 
ficial cleverness, after having toyed with them for 
a time, he will in all probability surmount those of 
sentiment, so soon as he has learned what they 
have to teach him. 

With that we may pass on to a review of his 
works in detail. 


(70 +e continued.) 





IGOR STRAVINSKY. 
By Leigh Henry. 

The triple performance of Stravinsky's ‘Three 
Pieces for String Quartet’ by the Philharmonic 
String Quartet this season seems to imply 
a certain obscurity, if not incomprehensibility, in 
that composer’s style and technical methods. 
This, however, probably exists, not so much in 
Stravinsky's work itself, as in the conventional 
attitude of the musical public towards questions 
of musical form and technique. Concert-goers 
and musicians generally, as the result of the 
practices and consequent traditions of centuries of 





musical writing dominated by an arbitrary system 
—the diatonic—have become so habituated to 
the melodic construction and intervals, and the 


-| mathematical harmonic and harmonic-contrapuntal 


formulz which that system has produced, that their 
hearing capacity has become almost entirely subser. 
They are scarcely able 
to listen to music in any other way than subjec- 
tively, that is, in relation to the associations which 
the diatonic system and traditions have created. 
To comprehend both the spirit and the musical 
content of Stravinsky’s work, however, it is necessary 
to put all such pre-occupations aside, and approach 
his compositions objectively. His music marks a 
new direction in creative musical art, in which 
both the dogma and arbitrary premises of a fixed 
theoretical system, and the metaphysical sig. 
nificances of philosophic intent, play no part. 


THE SPIRIT OF STRAVINSKY’S MUSIC. 


The music of Stravinsky, in impulse and 
content, as in technique, pertains to the domain 
of the actual rather than to that of ideas. His 
works are the antithesis of metaphysical in 
essence. All Stravinsky’s compositions, even 
where his music forms part of such imaginative and 
fantastic art-combinations as the ballet-themes with 
which it has been associated, always retain a pure 
musical value, and are informed by a consciousness 
essentially ego-centric in the best sense—that is, 
never tending towards abstraction, but always 
widely radiative in scope, and keenly alive to 
sensatory influences and physical stimuli. It is 
this type of consciousness which renders all 
Stravinsky’s music so intensely virile, and which 
gives to it an immediate human appeal. From the 
same source arises also its extraordinary variety 
and subtlety of content, its stimulative psycho- 
logical suggestiveness and interest. For Stravinsky 
is one whose consciousness has attained the fullest 
modern development. ‘The complexities of con- 
temporary existence in no way confuse him, or 
cause him to withdraw from a close contact with 
actuality. They tend to tense-up and render more 
acute the workings of his intelligence, giving to 
him a subtlety and—more important—a clarity of 
perception arising from the more diversely reactive 
nature of modern sensibility. Through all the 
moods which he treats musically—as in certain of 
his songs and ballets—his objective mentality con- 
sistently asserts itself. No confusion, no emotional 
hysteria, is ever discernible in his work. He 
possesses a complete certitude with regard to the 
source, character, and range of his moods which 
keeps his music entirely free from redundance, 
over-emphasis, or exaggeration. In Stravinsky's 
compositions nothing of the acuteness and 
poignancy of immediate sensations is avoided: 
nothing is toned-down, or artificially supplemented 
by sentiment or subjective feeling or associations. 
He states; he does not expound. Hence his 
music, while technically having certain charac- 
teristics in common with that of the French 
impressionists, is fundamentally different in 
character. The work of Debussy and his followers 
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is, in varying degree, generally of a subjective 
order. The emotion and thought-content which 
it embodies, though more subtly realised and 
stated than in any earlier type of music, are yet 
more abstract in quality than that of Stravinsky. 
More definitely, it may be said that the impressionist 
consciousness, while essentially personal in its 
reactions to actuality, is of a more culturedly 
intellectual type. While refining their mood- 
expression to an exceptional degree of subtlety, 
it yet does so by a process of reflective thought 
which, by superimposing secondary associations, 
tempers the primary acuteness of the realisation, 
and thus renders the expressed significance some- 
what remote, if not sentimental. With Stravinsky 
nothing is ever diluted with introspection or 
metaphysical speculation. Objective in his 
emotional responsiveness, his thought-direction, 
and his expression, he perceives all aspects of life 
that impinge upon his consciousness with such 
clarity and penetration of vision that he is aware 
of a myriad subtle facts undiscerned by his musical 
forerunners. Hence his work is full of that 
freshness, that sense of exquisite wonder which 
emanates from all virginal impressions of reality, 
a feeling of spiritual expansion and novel adventure. 
He presents us with an art not merely distinguished 
by an extraordinary technical development and an 
unprecedented richness of texture, but also a living 
expression of a spirit essentially pagan, but yet so 
informed by modern sensitiveness that it reaches 
far beyond the elemental and obviously physical 
feelings which constitute the common acceptance 
of paganism, to moods which, while plainly of 
tangible origin, are of extraordinary rarity, 
poignancy, and subtlety. His music approaches 
perhaps nearer to the conciseness and intensity of 
Chinese poetry than anything else, by reason of 
its intimacy and subtlety of expression, its vivid and 
direct delineation of imagery, its fine demonstra- 
tion of the indissoluble association of all vital 
feeling with concrete actuality. Yet it has no 
archaism, no retrospective or sentimental roman- 
ticism. One is always aware of a highly-developed 
modern psychology beneath his music, a natural 
expansion of human sensatory and mental capacity 
which has nothing to do with the tedious learning 
of scholastic culture, but which constitutes a new 
type of sensitive development produced by the 
new elements and group-force combinations creating 
the aspects and characteristics of to-day. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STRAVINSKY’S 

MUSICAL STYLE. 

Such psychological influences have naturally 
had much to do with the production of Stravinsky’s 
musical style. The immediate and delicate 
responsiveness of his sensibility has necessarily 
rendered it imperative for him to seek corre- 
spondingly immediate and subtle methods of 
expression. At the same time, and from the 
same cause, his work being informed by the 
multiple and interpenetratively complex moods 
of his modern consciousness, has gained in 
Significance and richness of musical content a 
range hitherto unknown. For the keenness of 





Stravinsky's sensitive faculties has enabled him 
to discern tonal relationships more actual, 
more intrinsic to sound observed objectively, 
than any defined by the conventional academic 
theories of music. It is this objective perception 
and utilisation of such relationships which form 
the source of his harmonic originality and 
distinction. Stravinsky’s methods of harmonic 
succession, correspondence, and contrast are 
based entirely upon an objective investigation 
of the aural values of sound, particularly with 
regard to the affinity of chords—#e., the aural 
relationship or relativity of effect existing between 
any combination of sounds enunciated together 
as compared with any other given combination 
of sounds. ‘The ordinary academic classifications 
of chords are negated by him; he realises that 
academic dogmas of harmony are all based on an 
arbitrary delimitation of the complete resources 
of musical sound and sound-combination to a 
diatonic system (which is in reality only one of 
many musical modes), and are only applicable to, 
and capable of, the necessarily limited range of 
expression obtainable from that system. He 
recognises in the term ‘chord’ any combination 
of sounds enunciated together, utilising as basis 
the harmonic series already so greatly exploited 
by Debussy, Ravel, and Scriabin, but more variedly 
and more exhaustively than they. The chord 
itself he treats as a mobile colour-quantity, without 
quibble concerning suspension or resolution, in 
this particular taking common stand with the 
now familiar methods of the French impressionists, 
as he also does in the method of block-form 
chord-succession which is so marked a characteristic 
of their style, and which he utilises frequently, 
though not so exclusively as theydo. To a much 
more pronounced degree than Debussy, Ravel, 
De Severac, Roussel, Florent Schmitt, and kindred 
French composers, however, his form is dependent 
on what may (taking over a term from painting) 
be designated ‘quantities’—/¢., sequential 
treatment of tonal colour-combinations on related 
or deliberately and acutely-contrasted harmonic 
planes, or polytonic treatment and chord-succes- 
sions determined by tonal affinity, that is, 
chord-changes in which the root or other given 
interval shifts, leaving the other intervals common 
to both chords, that at first enunciated and its 
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* The Nightingale,’ Act 1, Air of the Kitchenmaid. STRAVINSKY. 
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His modulating method is not subservient to 
any system of modal intervals or diatonic key- 
relationships. A real psychological insight is 
evident in other characteristics of his style. 
Realising, probably, that to-day no emotional 
State is simple, but that it almost invariably 
consists of psychological mood-complexes, owing 
to the multiplication of modern aspects and 
associations, the scope of his harmonic writing 
has been extended by Stravinsky in such a way 
that it has produced a correspondingly wide and 
multiple medium of expression. Thus the earlier 
writing on a pedal, so marked a characteristic of 
the neo-Russian group, has been developed by 
Stravinsky in such manner that it has been 
converted into a harmonic pedal-group, used 
singly on any degree of the harmonic parts, or, in 
a sense, polyphonically on many together. 
This, combined with the ordinary harmonic, 
sequential, or block-form movement of his 
harmonies above or below, produces entirely 
novel and highly-expressive and subtle harmonic 
effects, while at the same time removing the 
monotonous mood-crudity of the older method 
of utilisation, such as that to which Grieg was 
so greatly addicted, and giving to the pedal device 
a more diverse colour-value. Ina similar way he 
also utilises a shifting pedal-note, as : 
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Similarly, Stravinsky combines harmonic chord 
and part-writing on different harmonic planes, 
but sounded simultaneously in combination, a 
method allied in essence to his use of the pedal- 
group. Similar also is his use of dual pedals, one 


static, in the older manner, the other moving by 
direct, unresolved chord-transposition to successive 
planes by steps of thirds, fourths, fifths, and 
other intervals, in the manner foreshadowed by 
Granville Bantock in the opening bars of his 
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Beyond such devices and methods of effect, 
Stravinsky’s writing is also interesting by reason 
of the direct, objective investigation of actual 
tonal values and relationships, apart from all 
theoretical premise which it evinces, and which is 
particularly manifest in his exploitation of hitherto 
neglected intervals, such as the second. By this 
exploitation of the more acute intervals his music 
has obtained a subtlety of tonal nuance which 
gives to his tonal colouring a breadth, richness, 
and mosaic diversity, a cumulative force of appeal 
and significance which renders it a more extremely 
accurate medium for mood-expression than any 
other yet discovered. From the purely musical 
point of view, the personal style of Stravinsky has 
inestimably enriched the store of musical resources, 
while at the same time maintaining in his music 
a simplicity and directness of treatment which 
obviates any vestige of pedantry or ostentation. 

Characteristics emanating from a spirit identical 
with that underlying his harmonic—or, more 
accurately, tone-combination—methods and style 
of construction have been the source of Stravinsky's 
distinctive orchestral scoring and instrumental 
technique. Stravinsky differs from all preceding 
orchestral and chamber-music composers in that 
he treats his instruments as objectively as his 
tonal and harmonic effects—that is, not as harmonic 
or contrapuntal parts, but solely as expressive 
media, investigating by direct experiment the 
individual timbre and peculiar expressive qualities 
of each instrument, and seeking by particularised 
treatment to utilise the most extensive possible 
capacity of its characteristics, both independently 
and in combination with other instruments. Thus 
all Stravinsky’s instrumentation is of an unparalleled 
plasticity, being unweighted by the mass-combina- 
tions of the conventional orchestral instrumental- 
group divisions. His orchestration, like his 
harmonic writing, is therefore distinguished by 
the independence and significance of its component 
factors, and thereby gains an extraordinary clarity 
of effect, being ‘real part-writing’ in the most 
accurate sense. Nor does Stravinsky so consti- 
tute his thematic writing as to obtain the old, 
conventional counterpoise and alternation of 
‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ feeling. His 
colouring is obtained by combining or con- 
trasting the brilliant or delicate tonal capacity 
of the instruments selected and treated objectively 
with that purpose primarily in view. Hence in 
his scoring every instrument functions in the 
fullest and subtlest independent manner, the 
ensemble presenting a richness and interoperative 
diversity of content impossible to obtain by means 
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treatment. This fusion of constantly interactive 
streams of instrumental tone-colour also results 
in a remarkable general orchestral mobility and 
a capacity for graduating orchestral dynamics, 
emphasising and refining them by subtle degrees, 
which gives to Stravinsky’s orchestral music a wide 
range of atmospheric quality without any suspicion 
of artifice, particularly in creating an impression 
of movement and actual imagery without any 
imitative devices. In considering this latter 
quality, however, Stravinsky’s keen rhythmic 
sense is a powerful factor, transcending the 
function of securing only musical mobility. For 
in Stravinsky’s rhythmic expression we obtain a 
unifying factor which, far more efficiently than 
the ordinary formal or structural divisions of 
academic composition, creates for his work its 
strong feeling of natural development, and con- 
sequently a striking individuality of personal 
form. Neglecting exclusive obedience to the 
detailed arithmetical sectioning which is known 
as ‘time,’ Stravinsky uses the rhythmic movement 
of sound as a delineative factor, co-ordinating by 
its means all the constituent thematic subtleties, 
the decorative musical figures and harmonic tints 
of which his music is made up, in much the same 
manner as Cezanne and other modern painters 
co-ordinate the component colours of their land- 
scapes in broad, simple planes of colour-design. 
By this treatment, also, he imparts to his work a 
centrifugal force which permeates his music with a 
definite impulse and direction, and which combined 
with the subtlety and plasticity of his harmonic 
colouring and instrumentation, gives to even the 
most heavily-scored passages of his work a certain 
rarity, a peculiarly ethereal atmosphere. As 
Ernest Newman has said: ‘ Instruments are used 
in a way without precedent; all sorts of new 
colour-effects are drawn from them ; in particular, 
Stravinsky excels in the suggestion of rapid 
movement and of light.’ 

With regard to the general structural form of 
Stravinsky’s compositions but little analysis is 
necessary. ‘The composer has given his purpose 
in the following words : 


I want neither to suggest situations or 
emotions, but simply to manifest, to express 
them. I think there is in what are called 
‘Impressionist’ methods a certain amount of 
hypocrisy, or at least a tendency towards 
vagueness or ambiguity. ‘That I shun above 
all things, and that perhaps is the reason why 
my methods differ as much from those of the 
impressionists as they differ from academic 
conventional methods. Though I find it 
extremely hard to do so, I always aim at 
straightforward expression in its simplest form. 
I have no use for working-out in dramatic or 
lyric music. ‘The one essential is to feel and 
to convey one’s feelings. 


Hence it is not surprising to find that synthesis 
and elision are marked characteristics of 
Stravinsky’s musical forms. By reason of this 
they have an unique modern interest and signi- 





ficance. For with the speeding-up of modern 
existence the thought and expression of the modern 
being have undergone a corresponding concentra- 
tion and acceleration. We have been forced to 
become brisker, more direct, practical, and natural 
than formerly. New necessities have brought 
about the ‘scrapping’ of many old methods and 
machineries, and, as a natural consequence, a 
scrapping of many theories and ideas. Stravinsky 
has realised the need for this in music. He is not 
content to ‘carry on’ with obsolete machinery. 
Directness and the elimination of everything super- 
fluous, these are the keys to his musical form. 
This tendency towards condensation is, paradoxical 
though it may seem, the cause of his music being 
so rich, and, in a manner of speaking, so decorative, 
in harmonic colouring. There are never any bald 
or tedious moments in Stravinsky’s music. His 
work is so concise in structural dimensions that 
every phrase, note, and chord necessarily has an 
acutened and carefully-selected value. Not a 
vestige of prolixity is discernible. He has always 
something clearly apprehended to state in equivalent 
terms, and he realises that to inflate or prolong it 
in accordance with the formule of academic musical 
development would probably bring about an 
obscuring of its direct presentation. His work, 
after the often unbearably redundant artifice of 
the symphonic form and the over-elaboration of 
musical architectonics such as one finds in the 
work of Wagner, Brahms, and other Teutonic 
composers, comes like a breath of clear fresh air, 
with nothing of the fustiness of the study about it. 
His music is a clear expression of the modern 
requirement of quality in preference to quantity. 
This in itself is a manifestation of the real mental 
value of Stravinsky, and separates him at once 
from all hint of vulgarity. For, as William James 
says : 

When two minds’of a high order, interested 
in kindred subjects, come together, their con- 
versation is chiefly remarkable for the summari- 
ness of allusions and the rapidity of its 
transitions. Some persons have a real 
mania for completeness, they must express 
every step. They are the most intolerable of 
companions, and although their mental energy 
may in its way be great, they always strike us 
as weak and second-rate. In short, the essence 
of plebeianism, that which separates vulgarity 
from aristocracy, is perhaps less a defect than 
an excess, the constant need to animadvert 
upon matters which for the aristocratic tem- 
perament do not exist. 


Here we have the clue to the real distinction which 
all Stravinsky’s music possesses. Compared with 
the harmonic and thematic content of the work 
of earlier composers, the difference apparent in 
Stravinsky’s work may be roughly said to be 
analogous to the difference existing between mural 
decoration as exemplified in the elaboration of a 
given form-motive, and the decorative quality of 
a drawing by Hokusai, or a print by Harunobu or 
Hiroshige, and kindred Japanese masters, work 
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in which the definite decorative quality of the 
particular is preserved, and given expressive value 
by combination with similar particulars treated in 
a balance which is dependent upon quantities and 
relative proportions, not subordinate to any abstract 
or pre-fixed formula or theory, but consequent 
upon the nature of the images and mood-essentials 
by which they are evolved and expressed. 

These particulars briefly comprise the charac- 
teristics of Stravinsky’s musical style, a style 
which grows more and more definite with every 
step he takes away from conventional musical 
systems. He has methods, but no mannerisms 
—unless, indeed, an impatience with everything 
prolix, a desire to eliminate all abstractly 
architechtonic detail of musical construction, and 
a persistent striving towards brevity, conciseness, 
and directness of musical expression, achieved by 
a ruthless repudiation of everything liable to 
obscure the essential purport of his conceptions, 
may be termed such. All Stravinsky’s musical 
characteristics are consequent upon his objective 
consciousness, which is concerned only with vital 
actualities and their adequate and precise incorpora- 
tion into musical expression. This has led him 
to devote himself to concrete experimental research, 
the result of which has given him tangible justifica- 
tion and a solid basis for his certitude and inde- 
pendence. It enables him to apprehend and state 
without need of the old type of laboured 
self-explanation and rhetorical working-out of 
those who went before him. For Stravinsky’s 
mind has been cultivated in a real sense, cultivated 
in the sense indicated by William James: ‘ The 
first effect on the mind of growing cultivated is that 
processes once multiple get to be performed by 
a single act. Lazarus has called this the pro- 
gressive ‘condensation ” of thought.’ This quality 
of condensation Stravinsky possesses in a highly- 
developed degree, and it gives to his music at once 
its swift movement and equally swift appeal, its 
inner variety of content comprised within great, 
illuminative flashes of expression. His musical 
characteristics are the expression of a vitality of 
spirit developed by energetic mentality and acute 
physical consciousness. Those who seek to base 
musical dogma on his work will have but little 
material to work with. ‘I'he key to the significance 
of Stravinsky’s musical innovations is not to be 
found between the leaves of the manuals of musical 
pedants : it is in the tendency of all virile modern 
thinking, such as is excellently expressed in the 
words of Remy de Gourment: ‘“‘ Flecte ramos, 
arbor alta.”--We want fewer models and more of 
the free air of life which you hide from us.’ 


On May 13, at A®olian Hall, Mr. Cecil Sharp lectured 
on the people of the Appalachians, their manners, their 
conditions, and their folk-songs. He said that certain 
districts of this wide region were inhabited by the direct and 
unmixed descendants of the original English colonists, and 
that as a self-supporting pastoral community in a district 
untouched by big transport routes the inhabitants had kept 
aloof from modern progress end influences. For this reason 
their traditional music was precisely that which their 
ancestors had brought from England, and included probably 


Interludes. 


In the Musical Times for February, when 
making my timid débit as a heretic in regard to 
some departments of Beethoven’s work, I remarked 
that I could see ‘the devout Beethovenite lookin 
round for a missile.’ The devotees have lately 
showered so many verbal bricks on me that, at the 
risk of being tedious, I must endeavour to hand 
some of them back. So far as I am concerned, 
the subject then drops. 


First, a word or two in reply to Dr. Froggatt. 
When I said that I had never yet seen a claim put 
forward that Beethoven was other than a failure 
as a song-composer, I stated a fact. A hundred 
quotations cannot alter that fact, though they 
might instruct me and modify my opinion. ‘The 
extracts from Parry and Ritterdo neither. Failure 
of course is a comparative term, and success in a 
smaller man may be failure in Beethoven. More 
than two or three swallows are needed to 
make a summer, and Parry's remark that 
‘Beethoven several times actually attained the 
ideal of a modern song’ is not sufficient to 
establish Beethoven as a song-composer in the 
sense that Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, 
Grieg, Parry, Stanford, and a good many others, 
are song-composers. Ritter is more positive, but 
we must remember that his history was written 
about half-a-century ago, and the intervening 
years have seen a good deal of winnowing, 
especially so far as songs are concerned. 
Dr. Froggatt is pained and shocked at my 
daring to express an opinion without having 
read Parry’s ‘Summary’ and Ritter’s ‘ History.’ 
I cheerfully plead guilty. 

My opinion on the songs, right or wrong, is my 
own. It is based on an examination of the music, 
and is not an echo of somebody else’s judgment. 
It would be an excellent thing for our art if we 
pronounced no opinions that were not first-hand. 
We should make plenty of mistakes, but on the 
whole they would be more than balanced by the 
scrapping of a vast pile of old and middle-aged 
music that owes its vogue to our lazy habit of 
opening our mouth and shutting our eyes, and 
taking what the German classics send us. Mean 
while, my opinion is backed up by the hard fact 
that although Beethoven’s orchestral, chamber, and 
pianoforte works are constantly performed, his 
songs are rarely heard. I am writing this on 
Saturday, May 10, and in order to verify this, | 
turn to the front page of the Daily Telegraph of 
that date. What dol find? The page contains 
six programmes of vocal recitals, by Mesdames 
D’Alvarez, Muriel Foster, Melba, Astra Desmond, 
Megan Foster, and Mr. Kingsley Lark, but not one 
song by Beethoven is down for performance. The 
page gives also the programmes of the six concerts 
of the Beethoven Festival at Queen’s Hall. If 
Beethoven was a successful song composer how 1s 
it that not a single example of his work in this 
field is included in the scheme? I turn also 





the purest form of English folk-song. 
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to the R.A.M. Syllabus for the current year, and 
note (without surprise) that among the thirty-eight 
songs set for the L.R.A.M. candidates there are 
none by Beethoven. Our academical institutions 
are not as a rule lacking in loyalty to the classics, 
so the omission is significant. Facts, like women, 
are stubborn things. Here are some that are far 
more convincing than anything Herr Ritter said 
fifty years ago. But even Beethovenites have 
misgivings, and such an enthusiast as Mr. Pitcher 
said in his letter in last month’s Musical Times 
that ‘all the world knows that Beethoven was no 
song composer.’ 


Not quite ‘all the world,’ as is proved by the 
letter signed ‘ Ein Fest Burg.’ My correspondent’s 
first point is not well made, I think. He says that 
a condemnation of Beethoven’s songs is a ‘revival 
of an old cry, and seems to indicate a return of 
the mental inertia of the mid-Victorian era.’ 
But the mid-Victorian era was just the one most 
capable of appreciating the sentiment and style 
of the songs. If they were not sung then, they 
must have failed even more completely than I had 
imagined. And if ‘Ein Fest Burg’ thinks they 
are too difficult to be popular, I can only suggest 
that he knows very little of the type of modern 
song in favour at recitals. By the side of these, 
Beethoven’s are child’s play for both singer and 
accompanist. 

‘Ein Fest Burg’ asks for a critical analysis of a 
dozen selected songs. Such an analysis would need 
more space than can be spared, and would be of 
little interest to the average reader. A man’s work 
in a particular field must be judged as a whole. 
When a composer of Beethoven’s standing writes 
seventy songs, we expect to find more than a dozen 
able to bear strict scrutiny. If I am to give a 
reason for the faith—or unfaith—that is in me, 
I must be allowed to say wherein the works in 
bulk seem to me to fail. Instead of examining 
the dozen mentioned by ‘ Ein Fest Burg,’ I have 
waded through the seventy, doing my best to put 
the composer’s name and fame on one side, and 
so judging the music on its merits. ‘he examina- 
tion has confirmed the poor impression the songs 
made on ine twenty-five years ago, when, full of 
expectation, I bought my first volume. In those 
days I was as ardent a young Beethovenite as even 
‘Ein Fest Burg’ could wish to meet, and well do I 
remember my disappointment. On taking up the 
works afresh, the first thing that strikes me is the 
extraordinarily uninteresting vocal part. You may 
blame some modern composers for being unvocal, 
or unpleasing, but you cannot as a rule charge 
them with writing uninteresting voice parts. ‘They 
generally present some kind of problem for the 
singer to get over, and often a vocal line that 
appears to be unsatisfactory when sung alone 
becomes charged with significance when it is 
taken in conjunction with its accompaniment. I 
say ‘accompaniment’ for lack of a better word. 
Most of the best songs are duets for voice and 
pianoforte. ‘The singer who is something more 

8 





than a mere voice finds interest and scope not 
only in cantabile. The voice-part of most of the 
songs befure me lacks interest because it lacks 
enterprise. Far too often it deals with groups of 
repeated notes, with no compensating interest in 
the pianoforte part. Here is an example from 
‘An die Hoffnung,’ one of the songs mentioned 
by ‘ Ein Fest Burg’ 























Then bid him at the close of earth- ly 
et So . Scondilibacenaiiinnnalliicc.csamtaeeanamn 
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dream-ing, Be - hold the light up -on him streaming, For 
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through the clouds there shines . the sun 
An even worse example occurs in the 


* Liederkreis ’—usually regarded as the composer's 
best work as a song-writer. In No. 2 we find 
the whole of the second verse—thirteen bars of 
six-eight—set to a monotone, while the pianoforte 
plays a tame series of tonic and dominant chords. 
Beethoven may have meant something subtle, but 
the effect is miserably weak. 

Too often the melodies are constructed on 
arpeggios of common chords. Here is an extract 
from ‘ Neue Liebe, neue Leben,’ Op. 75, No. 2: 


* livace, ma non t non troppo. 


is 


Say, my heart, what means this feel 
Mi a race, ma non troppo. 
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Here, in addition to a square and inexpressive 
vocal line, we have an accompanimental scheme 
which in a smaller man would be called a 
‘wretched tum-tum.’ The writing for the key- 
board usually contains far too much passage-work 
of a purely conventional type. Opening a volume 
almost at random, I find in ‘Wonne der Wehmuth’ 
—another of ‘Ein Fest Burg’s’ choices—this 


opening : 
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Ex.3. Andante espressivo. 
ee 
Dry them not, dry them not, 
Andante espressivo. fee 
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which strikes me as a not very convincing setting 
of ‘Dry them not, Tears of a love everlasting.’ 
But Beethoven was so pleased with the little scale 
(perhaps it represents the tears) that he ends the 
song thus: 
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‘Ein Fest Burg’ evidently likes this sort of 
music. Most of us have no use for it. The 
curious thing is that much of this feeble writing 
dates from Beethoven’s best period. It almost 
seems as if, when composing songs, he considered 
any scrap of passage-work or series of notes 
good enough. Often such passages would to 
some extent justify themselves if they were 
laid out with more regard for sonority. But 
the keyboard writing is generally of the most 
elementary description. Even the favourite 


* Adelaide ’ is spoilt by such complacencies as : 





with the right hand doubling the voice part, while 
the left ‘tum-tums.’ 

It would be easy to fill several pages of this 
journal with similar examples of writing worthy of 
a Hummel or a Hiller, but not of a Beethoven. 

It is an uncongenial task, this dwelling on the 
weaknesses in a great man’s work, so I will merely 
draw attention to two other points. First, in far 
too many cases Beethoven is content to make the 
same music do duty for several verses, regardless 
of its fitness. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that the bulk of his songs were of a type just then 








——_ 


becoming popular in Germany—a kind of half. 
way house between the folk-song and the moder 
song. Hiller and other third-rate men turned out 
such things by the score. A straightforward tune, 
with some of the stock phrases of folk-song, and 
none of its rhythmical and modal peculiarities— 
such was the melody. The accompaniment was 
modest and unconventional, and one setting did du 
for any number of verses. It is odd that the man 
who did so much to develop instrumental forms 
should have done so little for the song. He rarely 
seemed to realise the importance of making the 
music faithfully reflect the sentiment of the verse, 
His easygoing methods in this respect are in 
marked contrast with the vivid touches in Bach's 
vocal writing, especially in the cantata solos. Note 
Bach’s habit of seizing on such salient words as 
‘death,’ ‘bitter,’ ‘sighs,’ ‘tears,’ ‘trust,’ ‘joy,’ 
‘sleep,’ and increasing their significance by some 
striking harmonic or melodic feature. Compare 
also his accompaniments with those of Beethoven, 
and you will see that the older music is by far 
the more modern. 

Another irritating habit of Beethoven’s is that of 
repeating the last line of a verse, chiefly in order to 
round off his musical form. ‘The result is usually 
an anti-climax. 

But after all the chief reason for Beethoven's 
failure as a song-writer lay in the fact that his 
genius was dramatic and epic rather than lyrical. 
Moreover, the peculiar excellence of Beethoven— 
his skill in development—is one that finds little 
scope in the smaller vocal forms. Many of the insig- 
nificant phrases in his songs, had they occurred in a 
big instrumental work, would no doubt have been 
developed with splendid effect. In a form where 
the confines are narrow, and spontaneity is of 
vital importance, Beethoven could not spread 
himself. ‘The modern song was established years 
later by a composer whose equipment was on 
opposite lines. Schubert had little skill in develop 
ment, but he had what Beethoven lacked—an 
inexhaustible fund of lyrical invention. 


‘Ein Fest Burg’s’ request for a list of songs as 
good as his dozen selections from Beethoven is 
hardly to be taken seriously. If he really cannot 


-|find scores of much finer examples by Schubert, 
‘. | Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Dvorak, Grieg, Strauss, 
| Debussy, 


Mallinson, Parry, Stanford, Ireland, 
Frank Bridge, Martin Shaw, Moussorgsky, Cui, 
Tchaikovsky, and Charles Wood—the list could 
be made much longer—I fear he is beyond any 
help that I can give him. Even Purcell can furnish 
a handful fresher and more vital than any of 
Beethoven’s. Give me ‘ When I am laid in earth,’ 
‘The knotting song,’ ‘Nymphs and Shepherds,’ 
‘Fairest isle,’ ‘I attempt from love’s sickness to 
fly,’ ‘What shall I do to show how much I love 
her,’ ‘Arise, ye subterranean winds,’ ‘O let me 
weep,’ ‘ Muses, bring your roses hither,’ ‘Come, if 
you dare,’ and a few others, and Dr. Froggatt and 
‘Ein Fest Burg’ may have the seventy of 
Beethoven’s for keeps. 
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‘Ein Fest Burg’ is even less convincing when 
he takes me to task on the orchestral question. 
The songs are a matter of taste. 
Burg ’ likes the kind of music I have quoted, that 
is evidently the kind of thing he likes. Far be it 
from me to grudge him such simple pleasures. 
His taste is that of few to-day, but it is his own. 
I will assume that he has his reasons for liking the 
songs, as I have mine for disliking them. Beyond 
that point the matter is not arguable. But when 
he comes to a comparison between the modern 
orchestra and that of Beethoven’s day, he is 
dealing with facts. His condemnation of the 
‘vulgarity’ of the modern orchestra may be left | 
to speak for itself. He gives himself away so) 
completely that there is nothing left for me to do. 





Mr. Cooper’s letter calls for few words. I). 
need only point out that re-scoring would not} 
necessarily lead to the music being noisy. As a} 
matter of fact, the result would sometimes be the | 
reverse. For example, the passage I -quoted from | 


the Finale of the seventh Symphony, as scored by | 
Beethoven, is decidedly noisy, for the reasons 1 
The suggested re-scoring would be much | 


gave. 


If ‘Ein Fest | 7 


less strident. The expression ‘a jolly good row’ 
was applied to a section which Beethoven marked 
If he didn’t want tremendous power, why 
did he employ such an unusual direction? Mr. 
Cooper, like ‘ Ein fest Burg,’ seems to think that 
‘power ’ and ‘ vulgarity’ are synonyms. 

On the whole, if my criticisms of Beethoven's 
songs and my suggestions as to the re-scoring of 
certain passages in his orchestral works can call 
forth no more powerful arguments than those in 
the correspondence so far received, I go on my 
heretical way hardened and unrepentant. 

FESTE. 


P.S.—Bearing in mind the indignation Dr. 
Froggatt and others expressed at my suggestion 
that the Schers? of Beethoven’s Symphonies should 
sometimes be played as detached works, I am 
interested in the following item in the programme 
| of one of the Beethoven Festival concerts : 


PIANOFORTE SOLOs. 


(a) Rondo in G major (Op. 51, No. 2) Bins 
(46) Scherzo from Sonata {op.. 31, No. 3) 


LAMoND. 


Beethowen 


What zw?// the purists say ? 


THE RULES OF COMBINED COUNTERPOINT. 
By GEORGE J. BENNETT. 


(Concluded from May 
3-—A CROTCHET AT THE END OF THE BAR MAY NOT 


This is also really a syncopated minim, and was so written in the early music. | 
were partial to it, but the Italian School used it less frequently than the syncopation alrea 


the previous section. 


PALESTRINA. 


Ex. 45. : 
Jesu Nostra Redemptio. 


Ex. 46. 


Missa Brevis. 


Ex. so. ANERIO 


TALuis * 1 call and cry.’ 


t? r 


Di Lasso, 


number, page 218.) 
BE TIED TO A CROTCHET IN THE FOLLOWING BAR. 


Early English composers 
dy dealt with in 


Di Lasso. 
Pauper sum ego, 


= - Ex. 47. 
Quinti Toni, 


Ex. 49. 


Ex. 51. MAkeNzi0. 
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Ex. 55. Grenons. 











Ex. 54. Ginnons (in F) * Almighty and everlasting God.” 
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See also Exx. 13 and 4o. 


Albrechtsberger allowed the crotchet tied to a; August, 1914). If teachers were content to say that 
crotchet even in Simple Counterpoint. Later theorists|a change of harmony on the 2nd or 4th crotchet 
wisely discouraged its use in Simple Counterpoint ;! (especially on the 2nd) should be employed very 
but, as in other cases, it is only in recent years that we | sparingly, as the effect may be disturbing, it would 
find theorists forbidding its use under all circumstances. | be sufficient. 

In combining two or more florid parts its occasional _It is less likely to be disturbing if all the parts move 
use may give a certain elasticity to the part, and avoid | by 2nd, asin Ex. 56 ; but it would be ridiculous to argue 
a monotony likely to ensue from a too frequent on that account that there is no change of harmony 
repetition of the same rhythmic figure. It is also! within the bar. (See also Bridge’s ‘ Counterpoint,’ 
useful when combining the 5th and 2nd Species. Ex. 98a, bar 7, where there is clearly a change of 

harmony at the last crotchet.) 
ro ; The same remark applies to Ex. 57. At the 4th 
4-—A CHANGE OF HARMONY MAY NOT BE TAKEN crotchet there is a * on F, with an accented passing- 
ON THE 2ND OR 4TH CROTCHET OF THE BAR. note in the bass, the tenor sustaining a pedal note. 
Further instances, in some of which the change of 

The fallacy of so hard-and-fast a rule has been harmony is not in the nature of a passing chord, may 

already exposed by Dr. Kitson (see Musical Times, be found in Exx. 35, 36, 37, 39, 4°, 42, 49 and 50. 





Ex. 56. Ex. 58. 
Virroria. Quinti Ton Ex. 57. PAaLesreina. Sine Nomine. Di Lasso. Laudate Dominum. 
SESE 
a —s 3 = 








5.-OF THE CHANGING FIGURES REPRESENTED LY It is a pity that no use is made of the far more 
THE NOTES C D B C,C BD C, ONLY THE First melodious Mota Cambiata, as employed with such 

IS PERMISSIBLE. striking effect by Palestrina and Gibbons. Pedants 
Neither of these figures was employed by composers might cavil at the leap from the 7th in Ex. §9, 
of the 16th century. If from reasons of utility one ¢ven though it has the authority of the above-named 


form is permitted, there seems to be no valid reason | masters ; but there could hardly be any objection to 
for excluding the other. its use over a § chord, as in Ex. 60: 


Ex 59- 














6. -NO PART MAY HAVE CROTCHET ARPEGGIO| Ex. 61. 


| —p-@-- .- —, —4- —_ 
MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE BAR. aes 


Fux, Albrechtsberger, and Cherubini made use of 
crotchet arpeggio movement throughout the bar,| This inconsistency draws attention to the fact that 
even in Simple Counterpoint. Strict Counterpoint as now practised is to some extent 

Examples of its employment in Combined Counter- | in the nature of a compromise, and so it must remain 
point may be found in nearly every text-book on the | unless we are prepared to admit everything charac- 
subject, both ancient and modern. teristic of the 16th century, such as bare consecutive 

Only recently has objection been taken to it. | 4ths between upper moving parts, and consecutive 5ths 
This objection is probably founded on the fact that| separated only by a suspension, and exclude such 
arpeggio movement is contrary to the spirit of|things as the changing figures of modern type 
16th century Counterpoint. If that is the case, in| referred to in Section 5. : 
order to be consistent we should go still further, and| But, as our Counterpoint is after all founded mainly 
exclude all such passages as the following. on 16th century practices, it seems absurd to prohibit 

Palestrina’s extended crotchet movement consisted | anything which the composers of that period employed 
of scale-passages, perhaps varied by the leap of a 3rd. | with good effect, such as the syncopated minim, and 
Other masters used the leap with rather more freedom, | the dissonance approached by leap in one part. _ 
but two consecutive leaps iz ‘he same direction are| Surelymusical effect should have some consideration, 
practically non-existent in the music of that period: even in Strict Counterpoint ! 
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Our system becomes more and more clogged up The organ recital has proved so 
with arbitrary restrictions adopted by teachers indis- SEASIDE successful a factor in raising funds 
criminately from various sources. The student’s task ORGAN for ‘The Musicians’ Gift’ that the 
has been aptly described as that of having to make RECITALS committee is anxious to enlist the 
bricks without straw. FOR ‘THE _ help of players at holiday resorts. 
The memorandum issued some time ago by the MUSICIANS’ At most of our seaside towns series 
Union of Graduates has proved of great value in Girt,’ of recitals are given during the 


standardising the rules of Simple Counterpoint. 
It is devoutly to be wished that the same body 
of musicians could be induced to deal in a similarly 
broad-minded manner with Combined Counterpoint. 





Occasional Wotes. 





When, in 1903, Sir Ernest Palmer 
THE PATRON’s founded the Patron’s Fund with a 
FUND: generous gift of £27,000 it looked 
A NEw as if the way of the young and 
DEVELOPMENT. struggling composer was made 
plain. But a few years’ trial of the 
original scheme has shown the concert side of 
the Fund to be of little use. Two concerts a year 
brought far too few works to a hearing. Moreover, 
a programme consisting entirely of novelties, chiefly 
by more or less unknown composers, never has 
been and never will be attractive to the general 
public. The new plan is certain to be of great value 
to composer and public. Instead of two concerts a 
year the committee proposes to hold ten public 
rehearsals. Many more works will thus be heard, 
composers will have the ye poe of discovering 
how far their effects ‘come off’ or merely remain on 
paper, and the public will be given a fine opportunity 
of familiarising itself with orchestral and other 
details that must inevitably to a great extent escape 
its notice at a concert performance. For the first 
year the rehearsals will be confined to orchestral 
works. But Dr. Allen and the committee are not 
overlooking the claims of choral writers. It is hoped 
that later an _ efficient choir, able to read at 
sight, will take its place with the orchestra in the 
tnal of new works. The first ten rehearsals will be 
held at the R.A.M. and R.C.M., but operations will 
if possible be extended to such provincial centres as 
are able to provide a first-class orchestra. Composers 
are to be invited to conduct their own works, but (an 
excellent proviso) they must satisfy the authorities that 
they have sufficient ability in the direction of an 
orchestra. We shall be surprised if the rehearsals do 
not discover some promising conductors as well as 
composers. The new working of the Fund will be 
watched with the greatest interest. So broadly 
conceived and practical a scheme certainly deserves 
success. 


The admission of the public to rehearsals is such a 
valuable means of education that we wonder it is not 
a regular feature of the musical life of our great towns. 
How much of a complex modern work can a hearer— 
even a good musician—take in at one performance? 
Think of the insight to be gained at a rehearsal, with 
its repetition of difficult passages and its experiments 
of various kinds. The benefit to students of 
composition and orchestration would be incalculable. 
Admission need not be free. Why not make a 
charge of sixpence, and allow visitors to choose their 
seats? We know that one of the obstacles to the 
production of orchestral novelties is the cost of 
rehearsals. Could they not be made, to some extert, 
self-supporting ? 





summer months, either by the local 
organists or by visiting players. It is suggested that 
the collections at one or more of these recitals be for 
the benefit of musical work among the troops abroad. 
Judging from the average collection at ‘ Musicians’ 
Gift’ recitals given so far, we are sure that the object 
is one that appeals to the public. There is no better 
time for such an appeal than during the holiday, when 
folk are in an expansive mood, and not given to close 
consideration of ways and means. A good many 
offers of help have already been received, and we 
commend the idea to all players who will be giving 
recitals this summer. An interesting scheme is 
announced for June and July at St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. It will extend over three weeks, and 
the following are the provisional arrangements : 
June 16, Mr. Edgar T. Cook; June 17, Mr. H. G. 
Ley ; June 19, Dr. Conway; June 20, Mr. Stanley 
Roper ; June 23, Mr. Reginald Goss Custard ; June 24, 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson ; June 26, Mr. Herbert 
Weatherley ; June 27, Mr. Francis W. Sutton ; 
June 30, Mr. J. T. Crawford; July 1, Dr. Stanley 
Marchant ; July 3, Mr. F. W. Holloway ; July 4, Mr. 
Harold Darke. This is one of the finest series of 
recitals arranged for many a long day, the 
St. Stephen’s organ is one of the best in London, and 
the list of players needs nocomment. The recitals 
begin at 1.10, and visitors should note that none take 
place on Wednesdays. 


Readers of the Daily xpress 
have been much exercised lately by 
the knotty question, ‘ Which is the 
finest opera?’ As the days pro- 
ceeded the list of claimants gradually spread itself 
over the whole current repertory from Wagner and 
Moussorgsky to Gounod, not forgetting Puccini and 
late Verdi. This was only to be expected. There are 

many ideals in opera, and each has its shining example. 
One correspondent had the courage to say that he 
thought the finest existing opera was ‘La Traviata.’ 
May we put in a plea for ‘ Electra’ and ‘ The Bohemian 
Girl’? The classical purity of the former and the 
emotional intensity of the latter are surely unequalled. 


THE FINEST 
OPERA. 


An interesting experiment — we 
do not know how new or old it 
may be—has been performed by 
Mr. Frank Armstrong at Zolian 
Hall lately. He has used the mechanical organ to 
reproduce the orchestral part of pianoforte concertos, 
and done his best to make the combination good 
enough for public performance. The idea was 
certainly worth putting to the test, but we are ex- 
tremely dubious as to its artistic success. We heard 
Miss Adela Hamaton play the Schumann Concerto 
under these conditions, and most of the while 
enjoyed the pleasures of the chase more than the 
music. Mr. Armstrong was alert in his manipula- 
tions, and the pianist was quick to give and take, 
but the result was to rub the edge off the rhythm- 
and sometimes more. It helped one to realise how 
much responsibility is on a conductor's shoulders when 
he guides an orchestra in accompaniment to a soloist. 
When the pianist had a passage to herself we founc| 
ourselves getting extremely nervous as to the organ’s 


THE HUNT 
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coming re-entry—often with good cause, as the event 
showed. We are tempted to suggest that the idea 
should be carried further. A pianola should be 
hitched into the mechanism and the two machines 
be under one control. The result might tend to be 
soulless, but it would not be out of joint. 


Many musicians appear to regard 


ORATORIO _ the oratorio as a stodgy and obsolete 
versus form. It was therefore a pleasant 
DRAMA, surprise to read the following in 


the Odserver of May 4, in a 
notice of the first performance of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Biblical play, ‘ Judith’ : 

There is nothing in ‘Judith’—not even the great 
scene of the murder—so dramatically exciting as the 
effect which Sir Hubert Parry won in so unpromising a 
field for dramatic effect (in saying that, we are not 
forgetting the ‘ Elijah’) as an oratorio. Who that ever 
heard returning Judith’s cry, ‘Ho! ye upon the walls, 
open to me!’ (the ‘Ho!’ on a tremendous B fiat) 
breaking upon the chorus, can forget it? Mr. Bennett 
gives us nothing so thrilling as that. 


This drew the following interesting letter : 

Dear S1r,—You allude to Parry’s work, ‘ Judith,’ in 
your criticism of the play in to-day’s Oéserver. It may 
interest you to know that at the first rehearsal, when I 
rang out the B flat and sang the unaccompanied phrase, 
Hubert Parry turned to me with a big smile and said, 
‘By Jove! I had no idea it would sound like that!’ 
I really felt the situation, and seemed to swing the head 
of Holofernes up in my mind, and I think perhaps that 
gave the exultant cry. It was a wonderful moment 


for—Y ours faithiully, heii Chasen 


(The first and original Judith). 
72, Comeragh Road, Barons Court, W.14, 
May 4, 1919. 
Our readers may like to see the passage, so we 
reproduce it: 


Jupitn. 





Women oF 
JERUSALEM. 





His peo 


God suc-cour-eth His peo 


MANASSEH, o # Bes nn 





Tue WarcimMan 


Ho! ye up-onthewalls, O - pen to me, 





+ ple. 
It is certainly a fine example of a great effect produced 
by simple means. 


Dr. Charles Harriss’s "great choral concert in 
Hyde Park was announced for May 24. We hope to 





If the new musical journal, 

THE Sacxsurs the Sackbut, does all it hopes 

PRELIMINARY _ to do, we shall join in the warm 

BLAST. welcome it will deserve. We 
must confess, however, that the 
tone of its prospectus strikes us as being unnecessarily 
offensive. It ought to be possible to start a new journal 
without throwing stones at those already existing. 
As Mr. Ernest Newman said in the Odserver of 
May 18, ‘ nothing is to be gained for the new paper by 
making the older papers out to be worse than they 
are. The Sackdut’s implications that existing 
musical journals are merely tradesmen’s circulars, or 
publications intended to bolster up cliques, firms, or 
individuals, is well answered by Mr. Newman, whose 
generous references to the M/usical Times we may be 
allowed to quote, much as we dislike blowing our own 
sackbut : 

Except that they have naturally wished to make their 
papers as sound business propositions as possible—and I 
hope the proprietors of the Sackdut will be able to do 
that also—the owners of the present musical journals do 
not come any more than the owners of any literary or 
political journal do under the reproach of betraying a 
trust for money. When has the fact that the A/uszca/ 
Times, for instance, belongs to Messrs. Novello & Co. 
stood in the way of free discussion in its columns of most 
subjects under the sun? I say most subjects, because 
one is naturally barred. No man in his senses would 
expect Messrs. Novello & Co. to allow the A/usical 
Z7imes to be used for disparaging their own publica- 
tions, any more than we should expect the Daily 
News to print articles against cocoa, or the Zad/et 
articles against religion. Messrs. Novello have used 
their journal singularly little to push their own publica- 
tions, while the paper has afforded a free platform for 
every musician who had anything to say that was worth 
saying. The wares of other publishers have had much 
more space allotted to them in the editorial columns of 
the A/usical Times than the wares of Messrs. Novello 
have. 

This testimony could not come at a happier time than 
on the date of our seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Mr. W. W. Cobbett, unwearied 





COBBETT 
CHAMBER 
Music 
COMPETITION, 
1919. 


in his efforts on behalf of native 
chamber music, announces another 
competition. He offers a first prize 
of £50, and supplementary prizes of 
£15 for a Dance Phantasy for 
pianoforte and __ strings. The 


-jentries close on December 31. 


competition is open to British subjects only. The 
1 Full details may be 
had from Mr. W. W. Cobbett, 34, Avenue Road, N.W. 


Mr. Augustus J. Littleton has been elected a member 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, on the 
proposition of Past-Master Alderman Sir E. E. Cooper 
(on behalf of Sir Frederick Bridge, who is in Scotland), 
seconded by Past-Master Arthur F. Hill. 


From a newly-published History of English Music 
Folk-music is always being evolved. If the writer 
dared be rash enough to assume the mantle of a prophet, 
he would predict that not many generations will need to 
have passed before Sir Villiers Stanford’s ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’ will have assumed the character of folk-song ; 
indeed, there are not wanting signs that it has done so 
already. 
Nevertheless, we believe that when Sir Edward Elgar’s 
setting of the same words is a little better known it 
will be quite as popular. 


With this number we present a facsimile of the 





give an account in our next issue. 





first number of the A/usical Times, June 1, 1844. 
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A NEW FORM OF CHORAL COMPOSITION. 
By S. ROYLE SHORE. 


There were no parochial musical problems in 
pre-Victorian days. There was a well-established 
tradition which had nothing but custom to recommend 
it. It was not inspiring, its ceremonial surroundings 
were squalid, no one wants to revive it, and it 
has gone for ever. In 1841, at the consecration 
of Leeds Parish Church, came the first parochial 
application of the Cathedral service. Three or four 
years later witnessed at the Margaret Street Chapel 
(now represented by the stately Church of All Saints) 
the revival of plain-chant for the Canticles and 
Psalter, after about a century of complete disuse, 
—for the Anglican Chant, a child of the Restoration, 
it has been conjectured did not entirely supersede its 
Gregorian parent until about 1730 or 1740. The 
adoption of the Cathedral form of service was but 
gradual at first, and met with considerable opposition. 
Later it grew to be very general, and even popular. 
In the improvement of the parochial service it became 
in fact an axiom that the cathedral in matters musical 
should be the model for the diocese. It is common 
knowledge how thoroughly this has been exploited, 
and how diocesan choral associations have assisted 
in encouraging and organizing things. It is outside 
the scope of this article to refer to the vicissitudes 
of the music in those churches that adopted the 
revived plain-chant, and the unfriendly relations which 
were set up between the two systems, the memory of 
which hampers Church music reform until this day. 
This might well be dealt with in these columns at 
some future date. 

It is quite certain that a great reaction has set in. 
What was once a good working principle, a sheet 
anchor for the average Anglican place of worship, and 
an ideal for organists, their pupils and singers, has 
been seriously discredited for the majority of our 
parish churches, and some reconstruction must take 
place. The former is frankly recognised in the recent 
Report of the Archbishops’ Second Inquiry on the 
Worship of the Church, but on the latter, the recon- 
struction side of things, it is not particularly helpful. 
It is necessary, however, to remind ourselves of what 
the adoption of the ideal has done for us in improving 
musical taste, encouraging skill in our organists, 
choirmasters, and singers, and developing that 
particularly British institution, the singing-voice of 
the boy. Whatever takes place in the future, these 
things must be jealously safeguarded, and encouraged 
in every way possible. 

In the interests of simplicity, and that development 
of congregational singing which is largely the true 
reformer’s objective in matters parochial, nothing has 
suffered more than the Canticles at Mattins and Even- 
song, for the set services formerly in use, in emulation 
of the cathedral tradition, have been very generally 
displaced in favour of the Anglican chant. The 
present writer is not one of those who take up the 
hostile attitude assumed by so many towards this 
overdone maid-of-all-work. There is nothing neces- 
sarily unrighteous in singing the Psalms in vocal 
harmony on either ancient or modern lines. A 
tradition which goes back at least to Josquin Després 
in the 15th century, the beautiful literature of Con- 
tinental faux-bourdons of the 16th century, and our 
own Tudor and pre-Rebellion harmonized chants, 
about which the present writer was privileged to 
€iscourse in these columns in the autumn of 1912, 
should forbid indiscriminate condemnation. He is at 
one with those who would like to see the best made of 
it, and its liberation from certain features, and trusts 





that the efforts now being made to arrive at some 
permanent reform, with general acceptance, will be 
successful. The earnest and costly experiments of so 
many enterprising musicians of recent years should 
bear fruit from the examples or warnings that they 
give. 

However inevitable the Anglican chant may seem 
to be for the Psalms in most churches, something 
more dignified ought to be devised for the Canticles. 
The solemn form of the tones of plain-chant for some 
of the same Canticles partly points the way. Extended 
forms of modern chants could certainly be popularised 
for the Canticles, with some occasional embellishments 
in faux-bourdon. Where the Te Deum is concerned it 
is universally admitted that the Anglican chant breaks 
down completely from its want of elasticity and the 
shortness of so many of the verses. Here an extended 
chant is of no help tous. It aggravates the evil. A 
chant which allows of being shortened to fit short verses 
is possible, though perhaps hazardous. The present 
writer has experimented. A special short form of 
chant does not seem to suit the dignity of a great 
hymn which clearly calls for special treatment on the 
lines of a service setting. 

The purpose of this article is to urge the composi- 
tion of settings to the Te Deum and Canticles for 
parochial and even wider use, containing both choral 
and congregational features, on a new method. The 
Communion Service is capable of being treated in a 
similar way. There has been hitherto a kind of 
working compromise on the basis of the cathedral 
model. A certain number of settings have been 
composed, simple in form and low in pitch, so that 
the congregation, besides following, can reproduce 
the top part when they have succeeded in picking it 
up from frequent repetition. This is unsatisfactory 
and unfair to the choir—who are an entity in them- 
selves, and are not only leaders of the congregation— 
because the trebles and generally the other choralists 
are singing in the ineffective range of their respective 
voices. It is also inartistic, inasmuch as the treble part 
will be doubled in octaves with overwhelming force 
if the congregation are doing their duty, and all 
pretence of a choral balance will be at an end. 
The problem really is how to combine artistically 
the voices of a congregation singing in octaves 
in the limited range of from about D to D with 
the harmony of a choir singing in the effective 
range of the respective voice parts. It is now 
intended to show how this can be solved. Hitherto 
no music of this character has been known to 
the writer as existing in this country outside some 
chant settings, with a small reservation about to be 
noted, and certainly none has enjoyed any vogue. 
As a matter of history, when the Latin rites were in 
use the Canticles in our cathedrals were rarely set in 
full, and the polyphony of the day alternated with 
plain- -chant. The congregational principle was still 
respected, although the lay people probably did not 
sing in the service, but the clergy almost certainly 
joined in the plain-chant. At the Reformation 
composers felt no call to consider anyone but the 
choir, and the complete settings as we know them 
were the result. In the 18th century, however, 
‘Chanting Services, as they were called, were 
composed by Hawkins, Kempton, and Langdon. 
These consisted of an Anglican chant alternating 
with figured music, and apparently were an attempt to 
revive at Ely Cathedral, where these composers were 
organists, the ancient model, a tradition possibly 
inherited from the Italian, Ferrabosco, through his 
grandson, their predecessor. The following is an 
example from a ‘Chanting Service’ of Kempton 
(d. 1762) from a transcript from the Ely books by the 
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Rev. Walter Slater, and kindly placed by him at the 
writer’s disposal some six years ago : 
all 


thro -out Kemrron, 
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There are two ways in which service music can be 
laid out to comply with the conditions above indicated : 
the antiphonal, according to ancient forms,* and 
reflected to some extent in the ‘Chanting Services,’ 
or with more or less continuous strains for unison- 
singing, with overlapping optional choral harmony for 
the choir at certain points. The germ of such a 
composition on antiphonal lines may be found in the 
well-known Cathedral service of Walmisley in D minor, 
from which the following is extracted : 


Furr. Soldly. WALMISLEY. 
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* £.g., The Evening Canticles, edited by Francis Burgess and 
S. Royle Shore. (Novello & Co.) 



















































The custom or the polyphonists in laying out 
passages and movements for the higher voices, without 
basses, and the beautiful resulting effect of detachment 


from things terrestrial, are well known. Walmisley to 
some extent reproduces on simple lines this effect, 
admirably contrasted with the unison of the basses and 
tenors, but the bass of his accompaniment, though 
without pedals, keeps him somewhat anchored to the 
earth. 

If the popular parochial evening service of Bunnett 
in F had been provided with more independent choral 
relief, in passages sometimes overlapping the unison 
strains and going above them, it would form a very 
fair model of what is in view for the other kind of 
composition. To the following extract the present 


writer has ventured to add a choral passage for the 
harmony singers of the choir, adapted from the organ 
harmonies. 


This will help to illustrate his meaning : 
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The concluding five bars illustrate clearly the new 
choral effect in service music of a strong melody 
proceeding in octaves in the mezzo-soprano and 
baritone ranges amidst a framework of vocal harmony, 





in place of the too-familiar weak alto part, which 
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could frequently be dispensed with entirely, the 

choralists proper merely adding three-part harmony to 
the inside octave melody. The ‘Tenor Tune Book’ * 

shows how this effect can be realised in hymn-singing, 

by a judicious use of the means it so effectively 
rovides. 

Whilst nothing has come down to us in a non- 
antiphonal form, an interesting model may be found 
in a composition of the well-known French organist, 
Ch. M. Widor, probably a ‘ Piéce d’occasion,’ in the 
shape of a Mass written for performance in the Church 
of St. Sulpice, Paris, for two choirs, one of two hundred 
Seminarists singing mainly in unison, and the other of 
forty choralists proper, with two organs. The method 
of scoring for the large organ in detached chords, as 
against the sustained chords of the little organ and 
choralists, and the solo work of the former in the 
symphonies and interludes, should be noted. What- 
ever may be thought of the music according to our 
ecclesiastical standards of taste, the marked effective- 
ness of a great body of men’s voices singing in unison, 
and telling out in the midst of, and coming through, a 
mass of choral tone soaring above, faux-bourdon-like, 
is something of which we have had little or no 
experience. 

In one of our great cathedrals a large body of 


soldiers had their parade service just before the usual | - 


Sunday choral office. The effect of the great unison 
hymn-singing of these men was impressive to the last 
degree, as was the contrast it presented to the choral 
harmony of the choir at the succeeding service. How 
much more impressive it would have been had the two 
effects been combined in the same service! Yet this 
has never apparently occurred to any of our cathedral 
organists, though they have had their Walmisley in 
D minor at their elbows to point the way. The new 
form of choral service music now being advocated has 
its message to the cathedral at times as well as the 
parish church. 

The following example is taken from the opening of 
the Kyrie after an eight-bar organ symphony, and 
eight bars of the unison choir. To the latter the first 
eight bars of the example from A are the complement : 


Messe & deux cheeurs et Cu. M. Wipor 
deux orgues—Kyrie. (Op. 36). 
Moderato. 
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"2 bars Interlude. 
{Acopy of this Mass will be available for inspection at 160 Wardour 
Street, by the kindness of Messrs. Novello. ] 


In the concluding portion of this article examples 
will be given from recent compositions published, or, 
‘n course of publication, more or less illustrating 
the principles advocated by the writer. 
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ELGAR’S NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 


One of the most interesting musical events of the 
year has been Sir Edward Elgar’s entry into the field 
of chamber music. His Violin and Pianoforte Sonata 
was dealt with in our issue for April. It has already 
been widely played, and has won golden opinions 
wherever heard. Since its appearance a String Quartet 
has been published, and a Pianoforte Quintet is in the 
press. 

The first performance of the two latter works took 
place at Wigmore Hall on May 21, the players 
being Messrs. Albert Sammons, W. H. Reed, Raymond 
Jeremy, Felix Salmond, and William Murdoch. The 
concert was devoted entirely to Elgar’s music, 
consisting of the two new works, and the Violin and 
Pianoforte Scnata. Although our concern here is 
mainly with the novelties, we cannot refrain from 
alluding to Sammons’s and Murdoch’s playing of the 
Sonata. Wonderfully fine throughout, with all the 
mingling of the rugged and the tender called for by 
the music, it reached its highest point in the Romance. 
The delicate and expressive playing of the final 


-£ | section seemed to lay a spell on those so fortunate as 


to hear it. Not often do we enjoy such perfection. 

The first movement of the Quartet has many 
poignant moments, and is full of characteristic 
touches. It opens simply, but is on the whole restless 
and questioning. The slow movement—/acevole— 
is a lyrical gem. From its opening—in simple three- 
part harmony—to its close, it is a stream of beautiful, 
expressive music. 

The finale is tremendously vigorous, with many 
passionate moments. A striking feature is a bustling 
semiquaver subject which comes on the scene early, 
and has a great deal to say during the rest of the 
movement. The Quartet was splendidly played, save 
for a few passages in the /ina/e, which sounded a 
trifle rough. 

The Quintet strikes a new note for Elgar. On first 
acquaintance we observe less of the characteristic 
minutia: of the Elgar manner—the musings and 
whisperings that so often carry his argument from 
page to page—and more effects of emotional colour. 
We feel, too, that the composer’s handling of the 
pianoforte is rather less distinctive and original than 
his treatment of the strings. The first movement has 
a mixed atmosphere, often hinting at southem 


- [| countries, and suggesting at times a programmatic 


basis. The Adagio is an essay in beautiful sustained 
sonority. The /inale—Allegro nobilmente—will 
probably come to be recognised as the finest of its 
three movements. It is passionate and _highly- 
coloured, and has an acute harmonic interest. 

The works had an enthusiastic reception, the players 
being recalled many times. The composer was 
present, and at the end of the concert received an 
ovation. 

We hope to deal more fully with the Quartet and 
Quintet in a future issue. 

In regard to Elgar’s success in the writing of slow 
movements, we quote the following from Mr. Robin 
Legge’s report of the concert in the Daily Telegraph 
of May 22: 

It is particularly curious, moreover, that in all the three 
works, works written at much the same time a year or 
so ago in the country, the slow movement is that in 
which Elgar seems to express most poetically, and in most 
lovely phrase, the thoughts that arise in him. In the 
whole history of chamber music the slow movement has 
invariably been the test ; in the whole history of Elgar 
the slow movement has proved, abundantly, his great 
gifts. In all the three slow movements heard on this 
occasion there is a beauty and a poetry and, above all, 

a spontaneity and inevitability that is astounding by its 





(To be conclud: d.) 





very rarity. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 
(Born May 31, 1819) 
By SYDNEY GREW. 

Shakespeare, Browning, and Whitman show in their 
works knowledge of music as a practical art blended 
with understanding of music as a means of spiritual 
expression and as a force influencing human 
development. Their musical faculty is a natural 

ansion of their large and objective minds. 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Swinburne, and other poets 
whose mentality is the reverse of the mentality of 
Shakespeare, Browning, and Whitman, are at once 
insensitive to music and incapable of understanding it. 

Shakespeare for the most part deals with music 
dramatically ; he works it into dramatic situation or 
mingles it with other qualities in the creation of 
dramatic character. He rarely philosophises on 
music or speaks of it subjectively. Browning on the 
other hand philosophises very frequently. He is 
interested chiefly in what we might term the 
metaphysics of music. Whitman looks on music as a 
great moral force. He holds it to be as necessary in 
the complete life of the individual or of the race as 
love, or freedom, or religion is necessary. He places it 
on a level with all matters which inspire deep 
thought and lofty contemplation (as the sea, night, 
death, heroism, and the like), and the musician he 
places in the foremost line of fighters for freedom and 
workers for progress. 

As Browning (‘ Paracelsus,’ part 2) regards music as 
‘aluminous haze linking star to star’ and as the art 
which ‘fills all chasms’ in and between other arts, so 
Whitman regards it (‘Democratic Vistas’) as ‘the 
combiner’ of all human thought and expression— 
‘nothing more spiritual, nothing more sensuous, a 
god, yet completely human... . holding highest 
place ; supplying in certain wants and quarters what 
nothing else could supply.’ Yet he holds that 
‘imaginative literature, especially poetry’ is the 
art that ‘serves beyond all’ in the task of 
developing humanity and _ shaping democratic 
civilisation. To Whitman, poetry is ‘the stock of all,’ 
and (to my mind) the reason why he places poetry 
ahead of music in this vital respect is that while music 
influences and represents soul only, poetry influences 
and expresses both mind and soul, and that in the 
matter of human development mind is as important a 
factor as soul. 

Whitman was moved by music more strongly than 
any other poet. He expresses himself on the subject 
with an intensity that poets usually reserve for the 
subject of love. Also more profoundly than any other 
writer was he influenced, personally and artistically, 
by music. He deliberately based his poetry on ideas 
derived from music ; and I consider that the problems 
of Whitman’s art—the problems of his forms, rhythms, 
sentence-structure, and ‘ catalogues,’ no less than the 
problems of his moods, subjects, and ways of thought 
—are to be understood from the standpoint of music 
and explained in terms of music. Other literary artists 
have based their art on principles proper to music: 
Thomas de Quincey, for instance, Browning, and (as I 
myself feel) Sir Thomas Browne. But Whitman’s 
success was the most complete. De Quincey failed 
because his sympathies were subjectively narrow and 
because his mind was incurably artificial. Browning 
failed in part because his mind was too passionately 
intellectual. Whitman succeeded, first because he was 
charged with that illimitable spiritual elevation which 
belongs to music, secondly because as artist he was 
natural and sincere, and thirdly because his ‘ subjects’ 
were suitable for quasi-musical treatment. So fully 





did he succeed, that his poetry at his best is of unsur- 
passable tonal grandeur and emotional beauty, 
matched for rhythmic balance and verbal nuance 
only by the Bible and such works as ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
and equalled for general power and moving force 
only by the grander passages of music. Whitman, 
therefore, is pre-eminently the musician’s poet ; and I 
think that eventually his art will as inexhaustibly 
influence music in the larger forms as lyric poetry 
hitherto has influenced it in the smaller. 

To describe Whitman’s musicianship and to analyse 
his ‘ philosophy’ of music is too great a matter to be 
undertaken here. And to describe his musical 
experiences would be to give a history of music in 
New York from 1835 to 1861. This also is impossible 
at the moment. It must suffice to say that he had 
exceptional opportunities for hearing music and 
observing musicians and audiences (so far as music 
was publicly practised in New York and therefore in 
Europe generally before the rise of Wagner) from his 
sixteenth to his forty-third year. With but brief 
exceptions he was so placed as newspaper man 
and printer that he had free entry to all public 
performances of music in New York and 
Brooklyn up to the year 1861. From 1862 to 
1873 he was first in the military hospitals and then 
in the Government Offices at Washington (a town 
where there were neither books nor music), and from 
1873 to the year of his death (1892) he was either an 
invalid in Camden or a gentle traveller West and 
North. He observed military music between 1862 and 
1865, and natural sounds—particularly the songs of 
birds—between the years 1875 and 1879 or thereabouts. 
When occasion served, he went to concerts during 
the first ten years of his invalidism (as on 
February 11, 1880, when he heard at a concert in 
Philadelphia, Beethoven’s Septet). But his mind 
was musically formed and fixed before the new 
modern music of Liszt and Wagner entered into 
America, and it is not likely that even if circumstances 
had brought music into his life as fully during his last 
thirty years as they had brought it during his first forty, 
he would have changed with the times. Writing in 
1891 he says: ‘The experts and musicians of my 
present friends claim that the new Wagner and his 
pieces belong far more truly to me’ than the Italian 
composers and Italian operas of 1800-50, and ‘I to 
them, likely. But I was fed and bred under the 
Italian dispensation, and absorb’d it, and doubtless 
show it. Yet he was not ignorant of what was 
developing in music in those later years, nor was he 
unsympathetic towards it. In ‘Poetry To-day in 
America,’ which was written in 1881, he quotes a 
passage from some musical writer which shows that 
he adequately understood both the older Italian music 
that had formed him and the newer French, German, 
and Italian music that was escaping him—‘ The music 
of the present, Wagner's, Gounod’s, even the later 
Verd.’s, all tends towards this free expression of poetic 
emotion, and demands a vocalism totally unlike that 
required for Rossini’s splendid roulades, or Bellini’s 
suave melodies.’ It was opera that made and 
influenced him—Italian opera, French as of Auber, 
German as of Flotow, and English as of the semi- 
ballad type. Instrumental music had less effect upon 
him. ‘Absolute’ music seems to have moved him 
only slightly ; though one cou d not say this decisively 
without very exhaustive consideration of what is 
implied by the musical references in the 1890 prose 
passage entitled ‘A Death-Bouquet.’ 

Whitman was most deeply and permanently 
affected by the definite movement and tangible life of 
opera, and he received the ‘magnetic, electric thrill’ 
that made music so essential to him chiefly from 
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the actual singers. He refers to operatic singers 
continuously in his poems ; and even when he names 
operas (as he does frequently) he names them in such 
a manner as shows that the inspiration derives from 
the players of certain parts. The singers he refers 
to most warmly are Marietta Alboni, Mario, Marini 
the bass and Bettini the tenor (who are these 
two?), and Cesare Badiali. I consider (though on 
internal evidence alone) that the singer addressed 
in the poem ‘ The Dead Tenor,’ is Mario, and I imagine 
that the singer addressed in the ‘inscription’ ‘Toa 
certain Cantatrice,’ is Alboni. (Whitman was not of 
course insensitive to the other workers in opera. He 
knew the value of every individual, from conductor, 
leader of the orchestra, and stage-hand up to the 
composer, and in one place or another of the 97! 
pages that comprise his works he finds some occasion 
to mention them all). There is no need to imagine 
that he belonged to the class of people whose 
admiration for the operatic singer approaches worship. 
He probably understood his or her nature well 
enough ; but since it was his custom to enlarge only 
on the good of things, leaving the bad or weak to fade 
and pass out of its own insufficiency, he found no 
occasion to speak of those negative qualities which 
seem inseparable from the constitution of the operatic 
artist. Once at least, however, he analysed the 
operatic singer adversely,—in ‘The Bible as Poetry, 
where this very plain description occurs in passing : 

*.... in operas, a tenor with blooming cheeks, black 
mustache, superficial animation, and perhaps good 
lungs, but no more depth that skim-milk.’ 

Whitman’s philosophy and his theories of art and 
life suggest the reasons why opera so powerfully 
affected him, and why he so highly regarded the 
opera-singer. Opera is of all forms of music the 
uickest to have ‘direct or indirect reference con- 
tinually to the hearer to the mighty Ego’— 
thereby stimulating in the hearer thought, imagination, 
and reflection, and from that helping in the develop- 
ment of individual personality ;* and in Italian opera 
the voice is the thing,—the human voice, which to 
Whitman is ‘ the representative apex and final charm 
and captivation of humanity.’ Opera to Whitman was 
living poetry; the opera-singers were symbols of the 
moods and mattersof the opera ; he praises the symbols, 
not the persons simulating those symbols. Yet | think 
that the singers may take the praise to themselves if 
they will only see themselves as Whitman saw them. 

Opera, however, was very far from being the extent 
to which Whitman observed and celebrated music. 
All music was within the range of his vision and 
interest, from oratorios, symphonies, and elaborate 
religious services to organ caprices, hymns, and 
simple songs with their insignificant singers (‘“* The 
Sea” at the bijou Olympic Theatre was always 
welcome’—between the Acts of a play—‘from a 
little Englishman named Edwin ; a good balladist’). 
No voice, and no combination of voices, goes unmen- 
tioned in his prose or poetry, whether solo or choral. 
Almost every instrument is referred to, and generally 
in terms of exact characterisation; for Whitman’s 
faculty of describing sound was perfect—see, for 
instance, ‘ Locusts and Katydids’ in ‘Specimen Days.’ 
The violin and organ moved him more than any other 


® List close, my scholars dear . . 

All musc is what awakes from you when you are 
reminded by the instruments, 

It is not the violins and the cornets, it is not the oboe nor 
the beating drums, nor the score of the baritone 
singer singing his sweet romanza, nor that of the 
men's chorus, nor that of the women's chorus, 

It is nearer and farther than they 

All architecture is what you ry when you look upon 
it 

* A Song of Occupations.') 








instruments apart from the instruments used in milit 
processions and funerals. In ‘Proud Music of the 
Storm’ are two passages of extreme poignancy and 
grandeur, the one speaking of the violin : 


The tongues of violins, 
(I think O tongues ye tell this heart, that cannot tell itselt, 
This brooding, yearning heart, that cannot tell itself) 


(these three lines are as the three lines that constitute 
the second section of Browning’s passionate love-poem 
‘ Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli’), and the other passage 
speaking of the organ.* The organ Whitman 
‘catalogues’ with ‘saloon, academy (organ), exhibition. 
house, library.” The organist he places exceptionally 
high in the list of noble workers, his art one of 
the ‘ masculine trades, sights, sounds.’ The pianoforte 
he did not understand. He speaks of it invariably in 
terms of disparagement. (‘ The accepted notion of a 
poet would appear to be a sort of male odalisque, 
singing or piano-playing a kind of spiced idea, 
second-hand reminiscences, or toying late hours 
at entertainments in rooms stifling with fashionable 
scent.) But Whitman never heard true pianoforte. 
music. In New York in his day pianoforte-music 
was merely brilliant operatic transcriptions or the 
sentimental morceau.x of composers like Gottschalk. 
Musical terms and expressions occur continuously in 
his writings. ‘ No dainty dolce affettuoso I,’ he says 
in his first poem, and they occur with perfect ‘accuracy 
—except perhaps when they arise out of the harp— 
for Whitman’s musicianship was derived from personai 
experience, and thus all his thoughts, ideas, and 
expressions with regard to music had exact concrete 
significance. I imagine he could not sing himself. 
His speaking-voice was high in pitch and monotonous 
in tone. I am sure he could have read Chinese as 
easily as music. 

Whitman’s philosophy of music, as the philosophy 
of Browning, is still to be studied. It is still to 
be expounded for the guidance of musicians. We 
musicians consider carefully the philosophical theories 
of professional composers: Gluck, Berlioz, Schumann, 
and Wagner ; but the theories of the great objective 
poets—of men who by nature and circumstance are 
far more likely to understand things than are the 
musical specialists—these we more or less ignore. 

I consider that we shall one day find from men like 
Whitman and Browning (and from others who, like 
Coleridge, are the direct antithesis of the musician) 
all we need to dissipate the darkness that still obscures 
not wusic itself, which is as clear as daylight, but 
the philosophy of music—the study of music as 2 
phenomenon. 

For the present it will perhaps suffice to consider 
the following touch of poetico-philosophical rapture, 





* Now the great organ sounds, 
Tremulous, while underneath—(as the hid footholds of the earth, 
On which arising rest, and leaping forth depend, 
All shapes of beauty, grace and strength, all hues we know, 
Green biades of grass and warbling birds, children that gambo! 
and play, the clouds of heaven above)— 
The strong base stands, and its pulsations intermits not, 
Bathing, supporting, merging all the rest, maternity of all the rest 
And with it every instrument in multitudes, 
The players playing, all the world’s musicians, 
The solemn hymns and masses rousing adoration, 
All passionate heart-chants, sorrowful appeals, 
The measureless sweet vocalists of ages, 
And for their solvent setting earth's own diapason, 
¥ winds and woods and mighty ocean waves, 
\ new composite orchestra, binder of years and climes, tenfolc 
renewer, 
As of the far-back days the poets tell, the Paradiso, 
The straying thence, the separation long, but now the 
wandering done, 
The journey done, the journeyman come home, 
And man and art with Nature fused again. 


Proud Music of the Storm’) 
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to-day already a half-century old, but still glowing as 
effulgently as ever : 
Composers ! mighty maestros ! 
And ene owent singers of old lands, soprani, tenori, bassi, 
To you a new bard carolling in the West, 
Obeisant sends his love. 


(Such led to thee, O soul, 
All senses, shows, and objects, lead to thee, 
But now it seems to me sound leads o’er all the rest.) 


THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
MUSIC. 

By F. A. HADLAND. 


(Continued /rom May number, page 219.) 


A little-known composer is John Christian Mantel, 
who was organist at Great Yarmouth, and in 1730 of 
the Parish Church of South Benfleet, Essex. The 
dictionaries are silent about him, with the exception 
of Eitner, who Germanises his first name and calls 
him Johann. The same authority names only his 
‘Six Lessons for the Harpsichord,’ but the Concertos 
for organ or harpsichord are at least worth mentioning. 
A Larghetto and Allegro for violin and pianoforte 
attracted the attention of another German, Otto 
Peiniger, who edited it some years ago. 

Richard Jones, who succeeded Stefano Carbonelli 
as leader of the band at Drury Lane Theatre about 
1730, appears to be almost ignored, at any rate as far 
as any real acquaintance goes with his music ; but 
both Peiniger and Moffatt found it worth while to 
edit some pieces of his composition. An Air and 
Jigg and a Preludio e Vivace deserve attention. Mr. 
Moffatt, who developed a strong affection for German 
publishers, due no doubt to his long residence in 
Germany, arranged a Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, 
and also two Gavots. There is little of Jones’s music 
extant, but such as there is is distinctly worth 
preserving. The two Gavots are excellent. 

Mr. Barclay Squire remarks that Jones displays a 
violin technique which for its period may be considered 
advanced. 

William Russell, who was organist of the Foundling 
Hospital and of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, composed a 
fine Mass in C minor. ‘There are twelve Voluntaries 
of his for organ or pianoforte which do not appear to 
be well known. They contain some capital preludes 
and fugues. No. to has a fugue the subject of which 
is ‘from Haydn.’ 

Dr. Blow is too well known to require much addition 
to the existing stock of information about him in the 
Possession of most musicians, but it would not be 
good to allow his Harpsichord Lessons to be forgotten. 
An interesting MS. volume in the library of the Royal 
College of Music contains an Almand, Tune, Jigg, 
Ground, Minuet, Almand, Corant, Saraband, Gigg, 
Corant, Saraband, and Gavatt. 

Burney’s elaborate judgment on Dr. Blow’s 
‘crudities’ has long since reacted on his own repu- 
tation as a critic, and, as Sir Hubert Parry remarks, 
Blow’s works sometimes evince a power in advance of 
his contemporaries. It might be added that they are 
also in advance of Burney. 

Dr. Croft’s Six Sonatas or Solos in the library of the 
Royal College of Music are excellent specimens of the 
composer's genius. 

The ‘Musicus Apparatus Academicus,’ two odes 
which were composed for Croft's exercise for his 
Doctor’s degree at Oxford, performed July 13, 1713, 
the words by Joseph Trapp, A.M., are, as far as the 





words are concerned, a fulsome eulogy of Queen Anne, 
and are out of date even mutatis mutandis, but the 
two Overtures deserve revival. 

The first movement of No. 1 consists largely of 
trumpet fanfares with imitative accompaniments for 
strings. The Overture to the second Ode is also in 
two movements, the second being a sprightly A//egro. 
This is also for strings. It is worth consideration 
whether the inclusion of some old English music 
would not form a very suitable feature of the coming 
Peace observances, and if so the ‘ Musicus Apparatus’ 
of Croft would be very well adapted, as the subjects of 
both Odes are the triumphal close of a long war and 
the establishment of Peace. If, as may be expected, 
music is to form a leading feature, it should to 
some extent be historical and illustrative of the past 
glories of Britain, and Croft’s Exercise is specially 
appropriate, as it breathes the soul of patriotism. 

Of William Bates, the dates of whose birth and 
death may be approximately 1720-90, an opera 
remains, ‘ Pharnaces,’ with an overture in two move- 
ments, A//egro con spirito and Andante. Violins, 
oboes, and horns are employed, and the key of .D 
predominates through the work. In the course of 
the opera there is a March worthy the attention of 
military bandmasters for parade purposes. 

‘Pharnaces’ is entitled ‘An English Opera per- 
formed at Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, composed by 
William Bates, London, printed by Welcher, Gerrard 
Street, Soho.’ 

The secular instrumental compositions of Dr. Greene 
are of considerable importance. They include collec- 
tions of Lessons for the Harpsichord, and six Overtures 
for violins, flutes, and hoboys. There are also twelve 
fine voluntaries for organ or harpsichord. The Royal 
College library has a small volume of ‘ Select Minuets,’ 
melody only. Articles on Greene’s life and works 
appeared in the JJysica/ Times for June, 1888, and 
February, 1903. 

There are many Suites of Dr. Greene’s in MS. at the 
British Museum. 

Joseph Gibbs, organist of Dedham, Essex, is ignored 
by Grove. He was organist of St. Mary-at-Tower, 
Ipswich, in 1748. He composed ‘Eight Solos for a 
Violin with a thorough Bass for the Harpsichord or 
Bass Violin,’ published, without date, by Peter 
Thompson at the Violin and Hautboy in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, with an imposing list of a hundred and 
sixty subscribers, including Boyce and Greene. 

Eitner (‘Quellen Lexicon’) gives his name and 
mentions these works, which appear to be all that 
are accessible. 

Francis Piggott.--In a small printed book in the 
British Museum there is a ‘Set’ by Mr. Francis 
Piggott, consisting of a Prelude, Almand, Corant, 
Saraband, Jigg, and a March followed by a Minuet, 
all in the key of C. Piggott was appointed organist 
of the Temple Church in 1688, after filling a similar 
post at Magdalen College, Oxford, for twelve years. 
He died in 1704. 

A Suite in MS. in the British Museum by John 
Weldon is worth attention. It is in four movements : 
Allmand, Courant, Minuet, Jigg. Weldon’s name as 
a Church composer is too well known to require much 
comment. He died in 1736. 

Dr. Arne, although known far and wide as the 
composer of many songs which seem destined to 
enjoy a perennial reputation, is hardly noticed at the 
present day, and the proportion of his compositions 
which are now heard in relation to the full list is 
indeed small. But it is interesting to open the score 
of ‘Alfred,’ and to scan the work from the Overture — 
which is written for two horns, two oboes, two violins, 
viola, bassoon, and bass, and is a very spirited move- 
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ment—to the final chorus, ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ There is 
a fine March which may be known to some of our 
military bandmasters, but I have never heard it. The 
Guards are fond of old marches, such as the March in 
‘Scipio’ and the ‘ Duke of York’s March,’ which are 
constantly in use. Arne’s March would:be a good 
addition to their répertoire. The Overture to the 
Masque ‘ Britannia’ is fine. It is in three sections— 
Largo, Allegro (a Fugue), ending with a charming 
Gavot. The Overture to ‘Comus’ is somewhat 
longer than most such movements of the period, and 
would form an effective item in a concert programme. 

The suggestion as to the revival of a good deal of 
old English music in connection with Peace Celebra- 
tions may be repeated here. Arne’s flow of melody is 
unfailing, and is peculiarly English. The patriotic 
vein of the 18th century is not out of date in the 2oth. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LEAGUE OF ARTS. 

As we frequently receive inquiries regarding the 
work of the League, it may be useful to give some 
account of the arrangements so far made. The 
League is publishing immediately a book on the 
management of public processions. It will be finely- 
printed, and will contain examples of appropriate 
music and illustrations (in colour) of flags, costumes, 
and decorations generally. There will be articles on 
‘Street Decoration’ by Profs. Anning Bell and 
N. MacDermott, ‘Flags and Heraldry’ by Prof. 
Kruger Gray, ‘ The Organization of Processions’ by 
Sir Frank Benson, ‘ Music’ by Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, 
and ‘Dancing’ by Mr. Cecil Sharp. Other articles 
will deal with costume, lettering, &c. The book will 
cost about 5s., and will be a valuable work of reference 
for all who have to do at any time with public 
celebrations. 

The League has been asked to undertake the 
decorative work and to provide music in connection 
with the River Pageant in honour of the Mercantile 
Marine on a date not yet fixed. They are engaging 
twenty-five military bands, and choirs will also take 
part. Vol. ii. of ‘The Motherland Song-Book’ has 
been issued by Messrs. Stainer & Bell. It contains 
twelve sea-songs and chanties, arranged simply for 
four voices. A further collection of chanties, edited 
by Dr. Vaughan Williams, is in the Press. These 
books will be used at the River Pageant. Band parts 
‘orchestral, military, and brass), for vol. i. of ‘The 
Motherland Song-Book’ are now ready. 

The League hopes to issue shortly a selection of 
band-music for processional use. Arrangements are 
also being made for the manufacture of a series of 
flags designed by eminent artists. The flags will 
be ready by the end of June. About a third of the 
London boroughs have their musical and other 
organizations complete, and others are in the inquiry 
stage. Apropos inquiries, some idea of the extent of 
the appeal made by the League may be gathered from 
the fact that during the past six weeks over three 
thousand letters have been dealt with. The only depart- 
ment in which there is nofeverish activity is the treasury. 
The expenses are very heavy, and we hope that the 
public, which shows itself so ready to use the 
organization, will do its duty in regard to finance. 

It is hoped that a large permanent choir will be 
formed, to be called ‘The London National Choir,’ 
which will be available for any kind of public 
function. The nucleus of such a choir already exists, 


and made its first public appearance at Trafalgar 
Square on ‘Lifeboat Saturday,’ when sea-songs and 


—————_ 


ship of the choir are to be had from the secretary, 
Mr. J. S. Ardley, 124, Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, S.W,1, 

Messrs. Adrian Boult, W. W. Hedgcock, Allen Gill, 
and other well-known conductors will be in charge, 

All inquiries as to League matters should be 
addressed to the secretary, Captain J. F. Thisleton, 
36, Cornhill, E.C. 3. 

SEA-SONGS UN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

We quote the following from the Daily Telegrap) 
of May 7: 

At five o'clock Lifeboat Day was honoured in the 
Square by an open-air concert, arranged by the League 
of Arts. The League has great ideas for brightening 
our lives. It commands an excellent choir, which 
gathered on the plinth of Nelson’s column, and four 
hundred male and female voices sang the old sea songs 
we all love. How well they sounded there in the o 
air—‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ ‘Heart of Oak,’ The 
Mermaid,’ ‘Tom Bowling,’ * Spanish Ladies,’ all the 
old favourites. Old Nelson up aloft on his column 
must have enjoyed it. The lilt of the songs created 
enthusiasm, and the thousands who gathered to listen 
clapped their applause, and coins for the lifeboats 
showered into the ring. Why cannot we have more of 
this simple open-air enjoyment? Is there adequate 
reason why Trafalgar Square should always be desolate 
as a wilderness? Perhaps the League of Arts will see 
to it. We are only beginning to learn to use London. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


It would be an injustice to the Russian season at 
the Alhambra to head an account of it with a title 
indicating only Russian Ballet. Not only has 
M. Diaghileff given us in profusion the creations of 
the older choregraphy of Fokine, and the newer 
choregraphy of Massine, but he has associated with 
them what is in substance the most ambitious scheme 
of symphony concerts given in London for many 
years. Before the War ‘first performances’ were not 
so rare as the costliness of rehearsals has since made 
them, but unfortunately many important works thus 
introduced were never made familiar to the public. The 
great advantage of the plan followed at the Alhambra 
is that each symphonic work included in the scheme 
is performed often enough to give it every chance of 
becoming known. Forty works were originally 
selected, and on a rough calculation four out of every 
five are ‘first performances,’ the remainder being 
works like Glazounov’s ‘Stenka Razin,’ which, though 
their artistic worth is acknowledged on the Continent, 
have had but one hearing in London. The list is 
of course predominantly Russian, but it includes a 
large proportion of modern French works besides 
some Spanish and some English. The last consist of 
Goossens’s ‘Four Conceits,’ three orchestral pieces by 
Lord Lerners (Gerald Tyrwhitt), a Russian Suite by 
Arnold Bax —who is specially orchestrating his Gopak, 
Nocturne, and Vodka Shop—and a Suite by Herbert 
Howells. All these works, and probably more, will be 
heard at the Alhambra before the season is ended. 
The orchestra is by far the best that has been heard in 
a London theatre apart from those devoted to opera, 
and in M. Ernest Ansermet, the conductor of the 
Geneva Symphony Concerts, who has made these 
symphonic interludes his special care, M. Diaghileff 
has secured a very talented collaborator. 
M. Ansermet, who is a personal friend of 
Stravinsky, also took charge of the latter’s two 
ballets, ‘Petroushka’ and ‘The Firebird,’ on their 
revival after five years’ interval. The performances 
were in both cases of the highest order. Madame 
Lopokova need fear no comparison with her pre- 
decessors in the part of the dancing-girl, and 





chanties were sung. 


Full particulars as to member- 





M. Massine’s ‘ Petroushka’ has, like all his interpreta- 
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tions, a personal quality that makes it convincing. It 
js too often forgotten that the underlying idea of these 
‘burlesque scenes’ is essentially the tragedy of human 
helplessness. Their symbolism is subtle. The Moor, 
having failed to master the cokernut by violence, 
roceeds to worship it as being more powerful than 
Fimself, thus hinting at the origin of primitive religion. 
It is this feature of combining deep inner significance 
with outward burlesque that makes ‘Petroushka’ as 
thoroughly modern in its dramatic conception as it is 
in its music. ‘The Firebird’ is Stravinsky’s earlier 
ballet. The music of it was originally ordered from 
Liadoff, but he  procrastinated, and meanwhile 
M. Diaghileff heard the ‘Scherzo Fantastique’ by 
Stravinsky. It was only five or six minutes of music 
by a then unknown graduate of the Petrograd 
Conservatoire, but the creator of the modern ballet is 
aman of quick decisions, and within twenty-four hours 
Stravinsky received the commission that proved his 
stepping-stone to fame. There are fewer folk-tunes 
in this ballet than in ‘Petroushka,’ but one of these is 
a very beautiful theme which had already been 
employed by Rimsky-Korsakoff in the slow movement 
of his delightful ‘ Symphonietta.’ 

By the time these notes appear in print Tcherepnin’s 
‘Narcisse’ will have been added to the list of revived 
ballets, and a few days later a new ballet, the first to 
be actually produced in London, will make its 
appearance. It is based on lesser-known compositions 
by Rossini, with choregraphy by Massine—considera- 
tion of it must be reserved for our next issue. 

Meanwhile most of the ballets recently performed 
at the Coliseum have made their re-appearance. We 
have had the ever-fresh ‘Good Humoured Ladies’—a 
‘musical comedy’ if ever there was one—to music by 
Scarlatti. We have renewed acquaintance with 
Schumann’s ‘Papillons’ and ‘Carnaval.’ We have 
seen again the Oriental splendours of ‘Scheherazade’ 
and the Tartan exuberance of the dances from 
‘Prince Igor.’ The delicate romantic réverie of ‘ Les 
Sylphides’ still lures us with Chopin’s music, and 
last, but not least, the ‘Children’s Tales’ have lost none 
of their popularity. In fact we would couple this last 
production with ‘Good Humoured Ladies’ as the two 
most noteworthy emanations of the new movement, 
for they indicate in outline the direction it is taking 
and the prospect is an alluring one. M. Henry 
Defosse and M. Ernest Ansermet have shared the 
honours of the répertoire, and each in turn has handled 
the orchestra in masterly fashion. 

To revert to those ‘orchestral interludes,’ they 
opened with Rimsky-Korsakov’s Overture on Russian 
Themes and Glazounov’s ‘Stenka Razin.’ The latter 
is an early work approximately contemporaneous with 
his second Symphony, another remarkable composition 
of which London knows nothing. Like Mendelssohn, 
Glazounov wrote most of his best work in early youth, 
when his ideas flowed more consistently to academic 
devices. Hence in Germany, and in countries 
influenced musically by Germany, he is best known 
by Symphonies like the sixth and eighth, which are a 
joy to the schools, whilst the Latin countries, not to 
speak of Russia itself, favoured the second Symphony 
and ‘Stenke Razin.’ Unfortunately it is a little long 
for the present purpose, and its performances are 
therefore not frequent. 

A delightful introduction was the Overture to 
Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera, ‘The Fair at 
Sorotchinsk,’ followed by a Scherzo that proved 
equally pleasing though much less characteristic. 
Another was the Scherzo which Borodin dedicated 
to T. Jadoul, and which was afterwards incorporated 

in the orchestral version of his ‘Petite Suite,’ where 
it is combined with the Nocturne in the place of the 
conventional Trio. 


The Frenchmen have not been neglected. Florent 
Schmitt has contributed a Rhapsody-Valse. This 
was originally one of three rhapsodies for two piano- 
fortes, labelled respectively ‘Frangaise,’ ‘ Polonaise,’ 
and ‘Viennoise,’ but its waltz character is so pro- 
nounced that no apology is needed for giving it that 
title in the orchestral version. From Albert Roussel 
was taken the second of the three ‘ Evocations’ which 
he wrote on his return from a visit to India, with 
which he was already acquainted, in the winter of 
1909-10. It will be remembered that Sir Henry Wood 
recently introduced at Queen’s Hall the first of them, 
entitled ‘Les Dieux dans l’ombre des Cavernes.’ In 
this the Wagnerian influence which predominated at 
the Schola Cantorum whilst Roussel was studying 
there is more apparent than in ‘ La Ville Rose,’ the 
picturesque tone-painting performed at the Alhambra. 
Despite an outburst of uncontrolled loquacity in the 
stalls—a rare occurrence at these musical feasts—this 
‘evocation’ made so favourable an impression that 
one looks forward eagerly to hearing the third of the 
series, ‘Aux bords du Fleuve Sacré,’ which, however, 
is not included in M. Diaghileff’s announcements. 
French music was further represented by the ‘Clair 
de Lune’ from Debussy’s ‘ Suite Bergamesque,’ in the 
orchestral version of Eugéne Goossens, which has 
already done service elsewhere. Goossens’s ‘ Four 
Conceits’ were announced for May 26, under his own 
conductorship, but cannot be reviewed until our next 
issue. EDWIN EVANS. 





Church and Organ Music. 


CHURCH MUSIC: THE USE OF BANDS. 
By Uric DAUBENY. 


Ecclesiastical journals have lately been discussing the 
musical aspect of Church services, particularly with regard to 
the employment of instruments other than the organ or 
harmonium. The need for some such procedure—it would 
scarcely be an innovation—is very pressing, and it is to be 
hoped that favourable and energetic action will ensue, for the 
introduction of more lay effort, in the form of small orchestras 
or bands, could result in nothing but the satisfaction and 
betterment of all concerned. 

Music, it has always been admitted, claims a position as 
the most elevating of all the arts, and at the present time we 
hover upon the brink of a musical revival such as this or any 
other country has never seen. During the last four years, 
scores of bands and orchestras were formed, not only in 
the Army and Navy, but among the great munition works ; 
countless persons have striven to acquire and perfect musical 
skill for the entertainment of fighting men or wounded ; 
hundreds of amateurs have come forward to fill the vacancies 
and new demands of bands in theatres, cinemas, and 
tea rooms. In fine, there can be no exaggeration in 
suggesting that the present number of musical performers 
must be at least a hundred per cent. more numerous than was 
the case in August, 1914, while the general standard of 
competence has very considerably increased. 

Whatever happens when military and civil bands and 
orchestras are finally demobilized, such a vast increase of 
talent must not be permitted to slip away by the old paths 
of apathy and neglect. Probably no such general tendency 
will show itself, yet in order to sustain public appreciation 
and enthusiasm, in order to spread rather than confine this 
wonderful revival, and to fulfil the dreams of Britain’s 
greatest musicians—who hoped to see their country take its 
place as premier musical nation of the world—very definite 
and immediate action will be necessary. 

Musicians from all demobilized or disbanded orchestras 
must be afforded every facility for joining or forming fresh 
organizations—not necessarily professional, for in music, 
the amateur must always be the essential bed-rock and main 
support of all successful effort. Brass bands, string bands, 











orchestras, choral societies, these in great plurality will 
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be required to meet the needs of worker-musicians, and the 
more such as;ociations are available, the more permanent— 
nay, rapidly evolving and increasing—will become the popular 
interest in music. Granted this should come about, it were 
unnecessary to point the moral when communities meet 
to perform or listen to music (whether it be indifferent or 
good), instead of passing leisure hours entirely immersed in 
idieness and mental vegetation. 

Now there happen to be three fundamental requirements 
common to all musical organizations : the need of a conductor, 
a practice room or concert hall, and an audience. The 
conductor must be a competent musician, keen on the work, 
and able to sustain enthusiasm in his band. The practice 
room must be of sufficent size, well aired, lighted. and heated, 
and supplied with chairs and possibly a pianoforte. This in 
many cases will prove the stumbling block, for apart from 
the question of expensive hire, the number of halls or rooms 
capable of accommodating even from a dozen to a score of 
players is very strictly limited. Thirdly, to keep awake the 
necessary enthusiasm, and to ensure a regular attendance on 
the part of members, frequent performances must be given 
before a public audience. The old methods of practising a 
restricted set of works during a whole season and of finishing 
up with a single concert is incompatible with any appreciable 
national advance, for as the enthusiasm and skill of the 
performers increase, so must the number of works increase, 
also the number of public performances. Unfortunately the 
poor support given even to amateur bands whose musical 
interpretation is almost if not quite professional, renders 
it impossible for an unendowed association to give anything 
but very rare performances in public—funds all disappearing 
in hire of practice room and concert hall. 


{c is here that the Church finds unexampled opportunity, | 


not only for forwarding the cause of music but for helping 
humanity, and its own uplifting cause, all at a single step. 
The Church has its organists, many of whom are expert 
instrumentalists, while others, with the necessary study, 
might be excellently fitted to conduct. It also has its parish 
rooms, its mission halls and clubs, wherein is generous 
accommodation, lighted, heated, and with the necessary 
chairs, if notalsoa pianoforte. The larger parishes can boast of 
operatic and entertainment clubs, to which the orchestra might 
prove of invaluable assistance, receiving in return the 
opportunity for public performances, unhampered by the usual 
lifticulties of finance. 

Bat to arrive at the real object of this paper, it is within 





or any history of the early Church. For instance, the Mosaic 
Codes are rich in references to music in connection with 
religious observance, and it remains an article of Christian 
faith that the Jewish religious ceremonies were influenced 
by divine direction, and not merely instituted at the personal 
caprice of the priests. To offer but a single example, 
2 Chron. v. 12. describes ‘The Levites which were the 
singers . . . . being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, 
and psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, 
and with them an hundred and twenty priests soundi 

with trumpets. It came even to pass, as the trumpeters a 
singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising and thanking the Lord: and when they lifted up 
their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments 
of musick, and praised the Lord ....’. To turn to 
comparatively modern times, even in that excessively strait- 
laced period which followed upon the Reformation, we read 
of ‘cornetts and sackbuts’ being used in Worcester 
Cathedral on the occasion of (Jueen Elizabeth’s visit in 1575, 
while in the time of James [. the same instruments were 
included among the choir of Westminster Abbey; and in 
1636 Archbishop Laud ordered ‘two cornetts and two 
sackbuts’ to be played in Canterbury Cathedral, similar 
| instruments at that time finding a permanent place in the 
| minsters of York, Durham, and elsewhere. The anthems of 
Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, and Tallis are scored for voices and 
| strings, the organ only appearing ‘in the full parts,’ and after 

1650 the great writers of Church music scored for the usual 
| orchestral instruments. Purcell included trumpet parts in 
| his famous Te Deum, and Boyce, in 1755. added to this work 
| parts for oboes, bassoons, and drums. Handel’s Chandos 
Anthems, in addition to the organ, demanded for their 
performance strings, oboes, flutes, bassoons, and often 
trumpets. Surely all this is but carrying out the exhortation 
of the Psalmist: ‘Sing unto the Lord with the harp: with 
the harp, and the voice of a Im. With trumpets and 
sound of cornet make a joyful noise before the Lord, 
the King.” 

The inclusion of orchestral instruments in Church choirs 
would thus accord with the fullest, and most worthy 
precedent. Nor could any such general revival be regarded 
wholly in the light of an experiment, for in the instances 
where it had been tried before the War nothing but success 
resulted. 

Obviously the first step lies with the Charch itself—and to 
hesitate now will be to throw away the golden opportunity. 








the precincts of the Church itself that orchestras and bards | 


would be of greatest value to the clergy. Apart from the 
accompaniment of hymns and psalms, there is ample 
opportunity for the performance of high-class music (with 
rgan) in the times immediately before and after service, now 
usually devoted to a voluntary to which few if any listen. 
In combination with the choir fine anthems could be 
performed, as well as cantatas, oratorios, and other more 
ambitious pieces on festival or special occasions. 

Services thas rendered more full and interesting would 
aitrvct larger congregations, and the clergy would have 
additional satisfaction in feeling that members of the 
tchestra, perhaps not otherwise church-goers, were at least 
engaged in honourable and uplifting occupation, which in 
dus course could not but prodace its goodly harvest. From 
the other point of view, helping in a ‘live’ concern, the 
musician would be afforded opportunity for the study of a 
wide field of orchestral and choral music, with his interest 
kept awake and talent fostered by the frequent performances 
in public. All practices being ran on strictly non-sectarian 
lines, and music of all descriptions studied (as would be the 
case in a private rehearsal hail), such associations would 
become highly popular, each Church having its orchestra 
and every village at least its trio or quartet of strings or 
wind. 

In these enlightened times it seems unlikely that any 
widespread objection could be offered to such ase of bands 
and orchestras, even by the most o'd-fashioned church-goer. 
True it is that Church bands of a century ago in certain cases 
ll remain a byword, bat the behaviour of their members, if 
jisgraceful, merely magnified the deportment of the parson. 
A band of adult instrumentalists can be trusted to behave 
more soberly than any choir of boys, while such doubts as 
may be entertained on grounds of religious authority or 
doctrine soon should be dispelled by reference to the Bible, 


¢) 





| Mr. William H. Harris, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
| assistant-organist of Lichfield Cathedral, and organist and 
| choirmaster of St. Augustine’s Church, Edgbaston, has been 
| appointed to succeed Prof. H. P. Allen (director of the 
| Royal College of Music and Professor of Music in the 
| University of Oxford) as organist of New College, Oxford. 
Dr. Harris’s setting of Francis Thompson's * Hound of 
Heaven ’ has recently been accepted by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust for publication. His musical training was 
received at the Royal College of Music, where he studied the 
organ under Sir Walter Parratt, and composition and 
counterpoint under Dr. Walford Davies. He has been 
closely associated with Prof. Granville Bantock in connection 
with the University musical work at Birmingham during the 
last four years. 


Dr. Alan Gray’s recitals at Trinity College for the present 
term are, as usual, made up of the best of various schools of 
organ writing. The programmes include Parry's Preludes 
on ‘ Eventide,’ ‘ Ye boundless realms of joy,’ and Fantasia 
and Fugue in G ; Schumann’s Fugue on BACH, No. 6; 
three movements from Vierne’s second Symphony; 
Bairstow’s Toccata-Prelude on * Pange Lingua’ ; Gigout’s 
Toccata ; Jongen’s Cantabile ; some manuscript works from 
his own pen; and three Choral Preludes by Vaughan 
Williams, also in manuscript. 


This is the day of the youthfal organist. Probably the 
youngest is Master Alwyn Surplice, aged twelve, who ha» 
been appeinted organist at the Nautical College, Pangbourne. 
This appropriately-named boy has been deputising at the 
Parish Church, Pangbourne, and is a pupil of Mr. W. I). 
Boseley, of University College, Reading. 
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The Tide rises, the Tide falls. 


PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES, 


Words by Loncreitow. Composed by Apaw Carsr. 








Lospjon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitcep: New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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Two oratorio services were held in Peterborough Cathedral 
on May 8, in the afternoon and evening, when Parts 1 and 2 
of ‘The Creation,’ Elgar’s ‘Spirit of England’ and ‘ As 
torrents in summer,’ and ‘ The night is departing,’ from the 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ were performed by the Peterborough 
Choral Union and Orchestral Society. Miss Doris Baker, 
Mr. Thomas Coates, and Mr. Samuel Mann were the 
soloists, and Mr. E. Fairclough was at the organ. The 
performances were conducted by Mr. A. E. Armstrong, 
whose Overture in G was an enjoyable feature. 


We have received the ninth annual report of the Organists’ 
Benevolent League, and are glad to see that this excellent 
fund has survived the war-years. and is in a flourishing 
condition. The receipts for 1918 exceeded those of any 
year during the war, and have been exceeded only twice 
since the League’s inception in 1909. Mr. Thomas Shindler, 
at the Royal College of Organists, continues to act as 
secretary. 


Mr. Malcolm C. Boyle has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of Holy Trinity, Windsor. Mr. Boyle is 
seventeen years old, and was recently elected Goss Scholar 
at the Royal Academy of Music. His father is well-known 
asa tenor lay-clerk at St. George's Chapel. Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, is the post held by Sir Frederick Bridge in his 
youth. 


Mr. W. Bertram Collingwood has been presented with a 
gold watch, an illuminated address, and a cheque, on leaving 
Queenstown South Africa, after thirteen years work, to take 
up the appointment of organist and choirmaster at Kimberley 
Cathedral. Me. Collingwood was formerly organist and 
choirmaster at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury. 

Dr. George Oldroyd has been appointed to the important 
post of St. Alban’s, Holborn. Dr. Oldroyd is an enthusiast 
in the matter of English Church music, including the older 
polyphonic writers. His new position should give him a 
fine opportunity. 


At the first of a series of organ recitals at St. Mary 
Abchurch, given by Mr. Henry Riding, a collection for the 
Y.M.C. A. Musicians’ Gift to the Forces realised £5 115. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Chorus ‘ In 
tears of grief,’ Back; Choral Improvisations (Nos. 45 
and 50), Aarg-Evert ; Soliloquy and Finale trom Sonata 
in E minor, Lyons; Lied, Vierne ; Pretude and Fugue 
(St. Anns), Back. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Church, Norwich— 
Grave and Allegro (Fantasia Sonata), Aheinderger ; 
Scherzo in A flat, Bazrstow ; Fantasia on ‘Old Hundredth,’ 
Parry; Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach. 

Mr. S_ Wallbank, Hexham Abbey (two recitals)—Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Back ; Andante con Moto, Saint-Saéns ; 
Choral Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey; Nocturne in G minor, 
Bonnet; Fantasia in F minor, Mozart. 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, Coventry Cathedral—Schiller March, 
Meyerbeer ; Idyll, ‘ The Sea,’ Arnold Smith; Allegretto 
and Finie (Symphony No. 3), Viéerne; Scherzo in F 
minor, Sand: ford Turner ; Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme, 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Suite, Borowski ; 
A Noel Souvenir, Wolstenholme ; Prelude and Fugue in 
D, Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas's, Regent Street, W. (five 
Recitais)\—Easter Mor and Old Easter Melody with 
Variations, /Vest; Finale from Sonata in E minor, 
Merkel; Passacaglia and Rip so, Xheindberger ; Medita- 
tion-Elegie and Marche Solennelle, Borowski; Two 
Sketches, Op. 58, Nos. 1 and 2, Schumann; Andante 
from second Sonata, Borowski ; Intermezzo, Visione, and 
Marcia Funébre, Xheinderger ; Fantaisie, Dudors. 

Mr. W. P. Jones, Christ Church, Loch Gilphead, N.B.— 
Prayer, Gui/mant ; Improvisation and March ; Berccuse, 
de Lille ; Va‘erlandisches Lied and Wachterlied, Grieg ; 
Hallelujah Chorus. 


Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)\—Postlude in D, W. G. Wood; Fantasia 
and Fugue on the Choral in Meyerbeer’s Opera “The 
Prophet,’ Zzss¢; Overture to the Opera ‘ Raymond’; 
Offertoire No. 4, Léfebure-Wély ; Prelude and Fugue in 
G, Bach; Andante from String Quartet, Dedussy; Fugue 
alla Gigue, Bach; Finale from Sonata, Reudke ; Choral 
Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey; Requiescat, Cyril Scott; The 
Holy Boy, /re/and ; Coronach, Sarratt. ' 

Mr Albert Orton, Walton Parish Charch (three recitals)— 
Offertoire in D minor, Higgs; Canzone in A minor, 
Guilmant ; Toccata in F, Widor ; Church Festival March, 
Best; ‘Fiat Lux,’ Dubois; Lied des Chrysanthémes, 
Bonnet; Sonata Pascale, Lemmens; Gothic Suite, 
Boélimann ; Allegretto (‘ Hymn of Praise’ Symphony) ; 
Imperial March, A/gar. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals)—Sonata Pastorale, Adheinierger; Prelude on 
‘Melcombe,* /arry ; Capriccio, /re/and; Fantasie in F 
minor, J/ozar¢; Pastorale, Vierne; Rhapsody, Saint- 
Saéns ; March from second Suite, Aocl/mann; Finale 
from Sonata, Aeubke; ‘Ad nos ad Salutarem Undam,’ 
Lisst; Villanelle, 7re/and; Finale in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. J. Charles McLean, St. Peter’s, Aberdovey—Fantaisie 
Overture, George Garrett; Légende, Dvords ; Andante 
from String Quartet, Debussy; Solemn Melody, 
Walford Davies, Choral Prelude, ‘St. Michael,’ Wes, 

Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s, Barnsley (three recitals)— 
Allegro-Allegretto from Sonata, Z/gar; Pedal Etude, 
Bosst ; March from ‘ Casse Noisette’ Suite, 7chathkovshy ; 
Barcarolle from Concerto No. 4, Sterndale Bennett ; 
Pastorale, ‘The Storm,’ C/aussman; Largo-Allegro- 
Pastorale (Sonata No, 1), Gut/man¢ ; Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; Minuet, Langdale; Ballade, /Volstenholme ; 
Grand Cheoeur, Sa/ome. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Sonata 
No. 1, Harwood; Allegro Cantabile (Symphony No. 5), 
Widor; Marche Funébre, TZcharkovsky; Pastorale 
(Sonata No. 12), Ahetnderger; Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Bach ; Marche d’Ariane, Guz/mant. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster (two 
recitals)\—Alla Marcia, Holloway; Festival Toccata, 
Fletcher; Minuet, Paderewski; Marche Hongroise, 
WWollenhaupt; Prelude and Fugue on the name BAC H, 
Liszt ; Evening Song, Bazrstow.—At Wesleyan Church, 
Retford—Sonata No. 1, Jendelssohn; Overture to 
‘Oberon’; Nocturne in B, /udian Clifford; Concert 
March, ‘ The Tritone,’ Wo/stenho/me. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (two recitals) 
—Sonata in F minor, Ahetnderger ; Overture, ‘ Athalia,’ 

Dr. Sydney Scott, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (two recitals)— 
Finale from Sonata in F sharp, Rhetnderger ; Villanelle, 
Jreiand ; Basso Ostinato, Arensky ; Preludein A, Lzadoz ; 
March from ‘ Casse Nuisette’ Suite, 7vhathousky. 

Mr. W. E. Hopkins, St. Mary’s, Donnybrook—First move- 
ment, Concerto in B flat, Hande/ ; Prelude a l'Aprés-midi 
d'un Faune,’ and ‘ La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ Dedussy ; 
Preludes Nos. 1 and 2, Scréaéin; ‘ Verdun, 1916,’ 
Stan/jord. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul's, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Prelude on ‘ Angelus ad Virginem,’ /varce ; Ave Maria, 
Reger; Arabesque, Vierne; ‘ Priere & Notre Dame,’ 
Boéllmann ; Prelude and Fugue, Op. 92, Reger; Allegro 
Cantibile (Symphony No. 5), /Vidor; Adagio in E, 
Frank Bridge; Prelude on ‘ Pange Lingua,’ /earce ; 
Chorale Preludes, ‘Jesu, my chief pleasure,’ Reger, 
‘My heart is filled with longing,’ and ‘ Lord, hear the 
voice of my complaint,’ Sack; Meditation, Vierne ; 
Prelude on ‘ Rockingham,’ /arry. 

Mr. T. A. Beirs, Parish Church, Sturminster, Dorset— 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Reverie, Starner ; 
Intermezzo, Chzpp ; Réverie Dramatique, Podortnshi. 

Corporal Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham— 
Melody and Intermezzo, Luard-Selby ; Solemn March, 
Hancock ; Andante from Violin Sonata, Schudert. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton-Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(two recitals)\—Concert Allegro, Dodson; Fugue in 
B minor, Bach; Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, 





Stanford; Choral Prelude No. 11, Brahms. 
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Mr. Gerali W. Spink, St. John’s, Roundhay (two recitals) — 
Fugue in G minor, Sack ; Idylle in B, Boss? ; Arabesque 
No. 2, Debussy; Finale in D from Sonata Britannica, 
Stanford ; Bridal Chorus, Guzlman/; Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Back ; Romance sans Paroles, Borer. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. W. Bertram Collingwood, organist and choirmaster, 
Kimberley Cathedral. 

Mr. J. H. Jackson, organist and choirmaster, St. Matthew's, 
Southsea. 

Captain Walter Pickford, organist and choirmaster, St 
Mary’s, Newton Moor, Hyde. 

Mr. Edgar Workman, organist and choirmaster, St. George’s, 
Palmer's Green. 


Reviews. 


J will extol my God. Anthem for thanksgiving or general 
use. By John E. West. 
{Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


A note on the first page of Mr. West’s anthem tells us 
that it was ‘composed more expressly for use at Thanks- 
giving Services for Peace, 1919.’ It is admirably fitted for 
such occasions, not only by reason of its words and music, 
but because it produces just the right note of solemn festivity 
without being unduly difficult. The average parish church 
choir is still either below its normal strength or short of 
practice, and Mr, West has done well to write an anthem 
that gives plenty of scope without being more than moderately 
difficult. The three opening pages contain some imposing 
and effective antiphonal passages for choir and organ. 
Contrast is provided in the middle section by a change of 
key (A to F), and a guasi-recit. for tenor and bass, followed 
by a delightful quartet or semi-chorus, into which the chorus 





breaks with a broad #7/ unison phrase. With a return to the 
original key, the choir delivers a variant of the phrase with | 
which the anthem opened, and then proceeds to sing | 
‘ Alleluia, Amen’ to flowing counterpoint, interrupted by a | 
fine appearance (in G sharp major) of the variant. The final | 
section gives us a return to the antiphonal manner of the 
commencement, and the work ends with a striking and unusual 
cadence. With its happy combination of tunefulness and | 
breadth, unaccompanied passages, and free and vigorous 
organ part, the anthem strikes us as showing the composer 
at his best. 

The Voice Beautiful in Specch and Sony. A Considera’ion | 
of the Capabilities of the Vocal Cords and their Work tn 
the Art of Tone I’roduction. By Exnest G. White. 

[London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. | 


This remarkable book is a new and enlarged edition of 
* Science and Singing,’ which appeared a few years ago. In 
it the author sets forth his views on the art of singing, which 
are at variance with generally accepted theories on the 
subject. 

*The whole burden of this book [says the author] is to 
show, and, if possible, convince the world in general, that 
the vocal cords—situated on the top of the windpipe, in 
what we call our throat—are not the seat of sound. That is 
to say, in neither speech nor song do the vocal cords actually 
create the tone.’ 

Mr. White advances many and various arguments to prove 
that sound is produced, not by vibrating cords, but by vibrating 
air, and that ‘the vibrations are formed in the head, where 
there are free air chambers—the sinuses, strong and light, of 
very thin texture, admirably suited for the purpose claimed 
for them. The pupil must be made to realise that 
in breathing only, the air cannot go higher than the nose ; 
but in singing it has a longer journey to take before it leaves 
the body, as it continues its course upwards past the nostrils, 
so into the head, and then returns down the nostrils in a 
state of vibration, that is to say, as sound, the vibrations 
having been caused by the tortuous passages through which 
the breath has travelled, and also by the several slight bony 
obstructions or pillars past which it has to co," 








In the first part of the book the author fully develops his 
theory of sinus tone-production. Then follows an exhaustive 
discussion of the probabilities of vocal cord production, in 
which arguments are brought forward in support of the 
theory that the sole function of the vocal cords in singing js 
to govern and direct the amount of air which passes upwards 
through the head, and that the cords themselves are quite 
incapable of setting up those tonal vibrations which we term 
* voice.’ 

The book shows evidence of deep research, and the author 
has been at great pains to educe evidence in supp rt of his 
theories. He tabulates some remarkable facts which, in his 
opinion, should go far to destroy the theory that voice is 
created by the vocal cords. We quote the following : 

A medical man introduced to me one of his patients, 

a man about twenty-eight years of age, who for twenty- 
five years had been unable to speak clearly, in conse- 
quence of his having lost 40/4 his vocal cords in an 
operation. This man was sent to me asa test case. 
What was the result? In two months he was able to 
speak clearly, and to sing a simple melody; and 
although the tone of his voice was not altogether 
beautiful, yet it was certainly not objectionable, and 
he had the compass of an octave under excellent 
control. 

To strengthen his case, Mr. White carries his investiga- 
tions into the animal world, and produces a considerable 
amount of interesting information to back up his contentions. 
He instances the snake, with vocal cords and without sinuses, 
unable to make any sound beyond a hiss ; the sheep, prac- 
tically without vocal cords and with sinuses, is able to speak 
well—to its own kind. 

The author recognises that the acceptance of his theories 
will mean a very considerable revision of medical works, 
and also of medical practice with respect to the voice ; but 
he enters an earnest plea for a reconsideration of the whole 
position of vocalization and speech. 

Meanwhile, he looks forward hopefully to the time, 
perhaps not many years hence, when the ‘throat and vocal 
cords will be considered as feeble a means of producing 
sound as implements of the Stone Age would now be 
considered feeble for producing power, and throughout the 
world everyone with power for speech and vocalization will 
be making use of and acknowledging the benefits of sinus or 
head-tone production.’ 

There is an excellent chapter on ‘Inhalation and 
Enunciation,’ and some valuable remarks on the so-called 
‘falsetto’ voice. The book (which is written in a very 
interesting and persuasive manner) contains much information 
of real value to students and teachers of singing, and well 
deserves careful study. Its usefalness is enhanced by some 
excellent diagrams and reproductions of photographs. 





SOME NEW SONGS. 

Two striking songs by Janet Hamilion—a composer new 
to us—come from Winthrop Rogers. Both draw on 
‘ A Shropshire Lad’ for their words. The first is a simple 
and reticent setting of ‘With rue my heart is laden’; the 
second adds yet one more to the many versions of ‘On 
Bredon Hill.’ Opinions may differ as to whether the bells 
in a setting of these words should be merely suggested, or 
treated as an ostinato. The composer has adopted the latter 
plan—not the right one, in our opinion, but undoubtedly 
the more picturesque. At all events, a very effective and 
well-written song is the result. 

Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘The fair hills of Ireland’ 
(Enoch & Sons) is a song with a good tune flowingly 
accompanied, with just a hint of monotony towards the end. 

Cyril Scott’s ‘Oracle’ and ‘Sea-Fret’ (Elkin) are 
characteristic examples of the composer’s work. Only 
singers able to think harmonically will be quite at home 
with the first. For example, the bare notes of the melody 
are not mach help when chords of C minor. G flat, E flat, 
C major, E minor, C minor, G, E major, D flat, and B flat, 
in root position, follow each other at a beat’s distance, as 
they do in ‘Oracle.’ In ‘Sea-Fret’ the subtleties in 
rhythm and melodic curve, with the picturesque pianoforte 
part, make a striking piece of tone-painting. 

‘ Adrift’ is the third of Granville Bantock’s ‘Songs from 
the Chinese’ (Elkin). It is a fine song, in which good 
singers and pianists will revel. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Cyril Scott’s ‘ Caprice Chinois’ (Elkin) may or may not 
have anything in common with Chinese music, but it is a 
delightful piece of dzsarrerie. The main part consists of 
apparently inconsequential, rapid chords, appropriately 
played in what we believe is known as ‘ chopstick’ fashion. 
Contrast is provided by a brief section ¢ranguillo e poco 
improvisatore. ‘Ia the Forest,’ from the same composer 
and publisher, opens with a page marked ‘Light and 
capricious, like birds,’ and then proceeds ‘ murmuringly like 
the leaves of beeches.’ It isa charming piece of descriptive 
music, though we doubt whether even the very best of 
pianists will be able to make his hearers understand that the 
murmuring leaves are those of the beech. We should have 
thought that any old leaves would do. 

C. a Becket Williams’ ‘ Hampton Court’ Suite (Augener) 
isan essay in old style. Its three movements are called * A 
la Passepied,’ ‘In the time of Watteau,’ and ‘ Powder and 
Patches.’ They are simple, pleasant, and well written ; but 
a composer who deliberately adopts the idiom of a past day 

-especially one of the most artificial of past days—will find 
it difficult to say anything original. There will be too many 
well-worn c/ichés lying handy. Mr. a Becket Williams has 
been rather liberal in the use of these, and we advise him to 
leave the rather easy ‘ olden style’ vein for one more natural 
and spontaneous. 


The British Music Soctety’s Bulletin. No. 2. 
{t9, Berners Street, W. 1.] 

The second Bulletia of the British Music Society consists 
of a pamphlet on ‘The Elizabethan Madrigal Composers,’ 
by the Rev. Edmund H. Fellowes. It is a scholarly piece 
of work which deserves to be widely read. 


The Musical Quarterly. 
[Schirmer. | 

The April issue contains much of interest to English 
musicians. Cyril Scott writes on ‘The Two Attitudes,’ 
dealing with the question of the past versus the present ; 
G. Jean-Aubry treats of ‘ British music through French 
eyes’ (doing a little less than justice to Elgar, we think) ; 
Edwin Evans has an excellent article on John Ireland ; and 
W. Barclay Squire gives some letters of R. L. Pearsall. 
Other contributions include ‘ Balzac, the musician,’ by 
D. C. Parker; ‘The two trends of modern music in 
Stravinsky's works,’ by Rudhyar D. Chenneviére ; ‘ The 
conventions of the music-drama,’ by Brander Matthews, Xc. 


Letters to the Editor. 


BARRING AND RHYTHMIC ACCENT. 


Sik,—More than one writer in your pages has recently 
touched upon a subject of great importance, but one which 
has hardly received the investigation it deserves, namely, 
the perfect adaptation of the rhythm and phrasing of speech, 
and of the English language in particular, to musical setting, 
especially where part-writing is employed. I write merely 
as an amateur with limited experience, but with the hope 
that better qualified musicians may perhaps be induced to 
give some opinions on these points. 

Foremost must come the question of the interpretation of 
the great madrigalists of the past. Was Milton accusing the 
Llizabethans of wearing ‘ Midas’ ears’ when he wrote his 
sonnet to Henry Lawes, or was he thinking of his own 
contemporaries, Locke and Gibbons for example? Or 
had the influence of instrumental music, and especially of 
dance measures with their strict barring, led men to 
misinterpret the freer rhythms of a century before? If this 
is so, is it not to be regretted that even the latest and best 
editors of the old works, both sacred and secular, still adhere 
to the rigid barring which has prevented so many from 
seeing the true beauties of our greatest English composers ? 


the introduction to ‘The English Madrigal School,’ by the 
Rev. EH. Fellowes. But the impression left after reading 
that introduction is that the bars are to be neglected by the 
singers, and the phrasing taken from the printed accents 
instead. Now if the bars are not a guide to the rhythm, 
why print them at all? Their places could be better taken 
by frequent lettering for practice purposes, and except 
perhaps where all parts are singing the same words together, 
it would be a help in this type of music for the conductor to: 
make all his beats alike. 

An experiment which seems worth trying is to bar the 
words instead of the music. This is simple enough in the 
Ayres, but should also be applicable to the more complicated 
rhythms of the Madrigals and even to the prose words of 
the sacred works. It would be a real relief to find an 
edition of Gibbons which gave choirs no temptation to sing 


<= 
‘Hosanna to the so-on of David.’ To take a simple 
illustration of how this might be done I quote the words of 
No. 20 of Morley’s Ballets for five voices: 


Why | weeps a- | las my | la-dy | love and | mistress 
<=. 


Sweet- | heart | fearnot, | whatthoiigh a- | -whileI | leave 
thee ? 


My | life may | fail, but | I will | not de- | -ceive thee. 


The above lines are not scanned : for then they would be 
divided into iambic or spondaic feet. They are merely 
barred as they would be if they were about to be set to a 
simple measure of the hymn-tune type. The accent in the 
second line is used to denote the simple inversion of stress, 
surely a more legitimate use of the symbol than that made of 
it by Mr. Fellowes! If these lines, thus barred, be written 
in under Morley’s music and the existing bar-lines erased, 
the singers would never be in doubt as to how any line should 
be phrased. It is true that the bar-lines will not come 
together in the different parts, but is there a single valid 
reason why theyshould? Provided that the conductor makes 
his beats all alike, what is the first beat for the alto may be 
the fifth for the bass and the second for the tenor, but it will 
not take a great deal of practice to become used to this. 
Provided also that the time-value of the minim or crotchet 
remains the same, there is no need to place a fresh time- 
signature every time the length of the bar changes. Of 
course lettering for practice purposes would require to be 


frequent. Under the old system the phrase : 
a oe ~@ | i 
i a ' 
why weeps a - las. 
in one part occurs in another as 
oe | _ese 
om ' 
why weeps a - las. 


which has a most unsatisfactory result. 

If it be conceded that this method of printing and 
conducting music is a legitimate one, perhaps the path 
would be smoothed not only for editors and performers of 
old music, but for composers who wish to adopt the maximum 
of freedom in rhythm with a view to adorning rather than 
mutilating their native language by wedding it to music. 

As a study of delicate and graceful treatment of rhythms 
in their simplest form, one can hardly do better than go 
through John Dowland’s ‘ First Book of Ayres,’ as published 
by the Masical Antiquarian Society, re-barring each song, 
according to the metre of the words. In one, for instance, 
the words : 


If my complaints could passions move, 
Or make men see wherein I suffer wrong, &c., 


have been beautifully phrased by the composer in a subtle 
combination of triple and quadruple measure. But the 
editor has entirely camouflaged this by forcing words 
and music into a rigid triple time, and putting false accents 
on the words ‘or,’ ‘see, and ‘I.’ The same complaint 
may be made of the treatment of the other songs in the 
book. —Yours, &c., 

HuGu GARDNER. 





I suppose the best apology for this system is to be found in 


Kyle Akin, Isle of Skye. 
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NASAL RESONANCE: VOCAL UNANIMITY 
AND SINGING TECHNIQUE. 


S1r,—After the extremely doubtful statements of Mr. 
Houston respecting nasal resonance (vide your November 
issue), I was delighted to read the letters of Messrs. 
Robertson and Humphreys, for I am a firm believer in this, 
the only resonance, which is ever taught or considered by 
the true vocal specialist. 

No one who had had the pleasure of taking in hand the 
delicate, modestly used soprano voice, of scarcely an octave 
of notes, of a little Dutch girl of seventeen years and watching 
it develop into a sturdy compass of two octaves and a minor 
sixth—from the low F sharp to the D in alt. : no one whose 
most noticeable successes had been secured from vocal 
‘crocks’ and ‘aged’ male adults -many European-trained 
by noted professors—would fail to believe in the rejuvenating 
influence of nasal resonance of the right type ! 

Nasal resonance of the right type, as I understand it, is an 
effect or consequence of concentrated tone (and herein lies 
the test of the individual artist's artistic cunning), the high 
class result of which is, in plain English, the echo of the 
resonance. 

Obviously the resonance of voice is not the same thing as 
the resonance of resonance, literally its own echo; and I 
venture to suggest to believers in this factor that to do away 
with an inevitable prejudice they, as teachers, should 
substitute for ‘ nasal’ the more self-explanatory term ‘ echo.’ 

To enumerate the physical and artistic advantages of 
acquiring this echo, beyond stating that its most gratifying 
features are, in the long run, its automatic and preservative 
qualities, would undaly prolong and pass the limits of your 
correspondence column, but you will perhaps pardon me, at 
this distance, if I comment upon another matter concerning 
English voice-production. 

Needless to say I refer to the actual position this musical 
subject should, and, I venture to think, will, take in the 
world of music after the great war; and I would couple 
with this consideration the question of greater unanimity in 
teaching as proposed by the Brivish Singers’ Society, and 
also the criticism of Dr. Percy Buck to the effect that when 
he learned singing he found that the professors ‘ either would 
not or could not explain the technical.’ 

As to the future position of singing, the outlook is rosy, 
always assuming that the leading teachers will adopt a 
process which makes for simplification—a sure sign of correct 
analysis! For it must not be forgotten (and I am now 
considering the question of unanimity) that the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament is to be allowed for, the phlegmatic Englishmen, 
the ‘ nation of shopkeepers,’ and that singing professors are 
now more than ever being subjected to a national internal 
criticism, and when that has heen swept away, as far as is 
possible in an art, a definite English ‘ School’ will surely 
arise. 

This criticism, this demand for ‘chapter and verse’ in 
regard to technical points, emanates from the intellectuals of 
the profession, the doctors of music, conductors and 
composers ; but I would respectfully remind these, and many 
others, that it is not an intellectual disgrace that comparative 
unanimity or a satisfactory explanation of the technical have 
been so long delayed. Other musical subjects have 
experienced their ‘intellectual travail,’ strict counterpoint 
forone. Forty years ago, as a small boy, I have a lively 
recollection of hearing of the existence in violin circles of 
two ‘schools,’ called the * st:ff wristers’’ and ‘ loose wristers’ ; 
and certainly a more correct diagnosis of pianoforte techn'que 
is also a recent development. 

The actual history of the teaching of voice-production in 
England is a compiratively short one, and though Dr. 
Buck’s criticism is practically correct it ignores one aspect of 
English musical history—I refer to the institution of that 
educational blessing known as the ‘open scholarship.’ 
Viewed from this standpoint, a circumstance arises which | 
have not seen put forward as a reason for the slow diagnosis 
of vocal technique in professional singing circles ; in fact it is 
a reason why the actual band of teacners leaving our leading 
institations of professorial or academic mould is a negligible 
one. 

The consequence has been that the general English 
musical world has become impregnated with thousands of 
high-class performers and numerous earnest students—the 





latter possessed of so lengthy a training that frequently the 
teaching instinct has also developed, to the ultimate benefit of 
both teachers and taught. 

Now comes my point. A vocal scholarship is merely 
awarded to the possessor of the most promising natural 
organ, and previous lengthy training is by no means 
necessary. Appearance and personality are borne in mind by 
the adjudicators, who practically ignore technical ability, and 
are decidedly not on the look out for a serious, academic 
type of man—they remember the public ! 

A singing scholarship can scarcely be awarded in any 
other way, but surely here is one good reason why a 
satisfactory diagnosis of vocal technique has been slow to 
mature in Anglo-Saxon circles, for with this method of award 
a candidate with gifts as a teacher has won a scholarship 
only occasionally, through the misjudgment of the 
adjudicators—to err being human. 

[ am not ashamed to confess that a form of this mistake 
was evidently made the year I won my singing scholarship. 
On that occasion a soprano, a tenor, and myself—for three 
vacancies—were considered of sufficient promise to over-ride 
the claims, among others, of a candidate who ultimately 
became a regular singer at Covent Garden and who has 
probably sung there more frequently than any other English- 
speaking artist. 

This fact speaks for itself, whereas in my own case the 
majority of the incidents in my thirty years’ musical career 
have pointed to teaching rather than public performance 
being my métier. 

I trust this personal reference may be viewed in the right 
way, for I am very keen that a satisfactory and simple 
explanation of vocal technique should emanate from 
Englishmen. To me this matter offers no difficulties, for 
guided by the preserved condition of my own voice—open 
scholarship, and twenty-seven years’ teaching experience of 
one method and master—vocal technique is no mystery, 
its difficulty of attainment being its simplicity. However, 
the semi-unravelling of the same, and a _ consequent 
theoretical diagnosis—aided by a partly natural and largely 
cultivated optimism born of my being originally the resident 
articled organ pupil of a great musical enthusiast—have more 
than compensated me for any disappointment I may have 
experienced from time to time at the absence of the excite- 
ment of the more public career. 

To sum up, therefore, the outlook for English singing is a 
most promising one. Under the influence of modern anaytical 
tendencies a diagnosis of technique in singing is about to 
mature, and as regards nasal resonance it most certainly is 
a factor in all singing which is truly brilliant ; but the reasons, 
acoustical or otherwise, are too many to allude to in a letter. 
Finally, when considering the finest exponents of ‘ echo,’ if, 
when they sing, this matter of nose is not audible, my readers 
must not forget that many a point technically in an art is more 
real than apparent This is the Art-fulness of it all—the 
singer’s art —for obvioasness is not Art !—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT IIILTON. 
45a, St. George's Street, 
Cape Town, S.A. 


S1r,—The acquisition of tone reinforcement obtained by 
striving for nasal resonance is liable to lead, in my opinion, 
to disastrous results. Voices trained on this principle may 
acquire a p-:netrating tone, but they are liable to become 
hard and monotonous in timbre. 

There are only three sounds in the English language in 
which the tone should pass through the nose. These are ™, 
n, and wg. It is certainly true that vibrations are felt in the 
head when singing vowels, but these are caused by the 
resonating cavities in the head vibrating in sympathy with 
the note produced in the larynx, and not by the breath even 
partially passing through the nose. The chest also vibrates, 
but no one has yet discovered that the colum4 of breath is 
sent back into the chest in order to arouse vibrations there 
after it has passed through the glottis. 

When the larynx is low (not resulting from tongue 
depression, but unconsciously drawn down by the action of 
the sterno-thyroid muscles when the breath is controlled), 
the voice is rich in quality, and the sympathetic head and 
chest vibrations add their quota to those is the expanded 
neck and open mouth. 
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The following experiment will serve to prove this | 
contention: hum the sound of m on any convenient note so 
that the vibrations are felt directly in the nose. Then 


MR. BENJAMIN DALE’S SONATA. 


| Str,—In his interesting article on Benjamin Dale, 
| appearing in this month’s A/ustcal Times, Mr Edwin Evans 


open the mouth to the a4 position (thus singing the syllable | qunite to mention the deeunatenes Wiles teneshe Gis of 
: . . ght this gifted 
mah). The vowel sound a% will then be of a mean quality | young composer's name to the fore. It was in 1906 that 


(even if pinching the nose whilst singing proves that this 
sound is not actually nasal), and a looking-glass will show 
that the larynx is in a high position. Now repeat the 
experiment, but this time in such a manner that the 
vibrations of the m are felt on the dfs (although the sound is 
really nasal). On opening the lips for the a4 the tone will 
be rich, and the larynx will have been in a low position 
during the whole time #ah was being sung. Therefore it 


Mr. Mark Hambourg offered three prizes of twenty, ten, 
and five guineas each for pianoforte woiks of a serious 
|character by British composers. The adjudicators were 
ithe late Coleridge-Taylor, Messrs. Mark Hambourg, 
| Landon Ronald, Gilbert Webb, Alfred Kalisch, and the 
| writer of these lines. No fewer than sixty compositions 
| were received, and the first-prize was awarded to Mr. 
| Benjamin Dale for his beautiful Sonata in D minor. 


proves that the position of the larynx adds richness to the , Mr. Percy Pitt gained the second prize with a ‘ Fantasia 


voice, and the different sensations felt when humming the m 


are the vesu/¢ and not the cause of bad or good tone. 


| Appassionata,’ alsc a very remarkable work, and the third 
| prize was allotted to Miss Emmeline Brook for an attractive 


The use of the nasal cavities when singing English vowel Scherzo. I remember that the pieces sent in included 


sounds for the purpose of dramatic expression is quite 
another matter, but the normal tone of the voice should not 


suggest any one particular resonator.—Yours, Xc., 
DAWSON FREER. 
Wigmore Studios, W.-1. 


MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Edwin Evans will 
give us prouf of his own eclecticisn by devoting one or 
two of his articles on * Modern British Composers’ to the 


writers of so-called light music, who, while they receive the | 
acclamation of the multitude as contributors to the gaiety of 


a popular show, are apt to be under-estimated as musicians 
pure and simple. 

It is true there are many who write for popularity alone, 
and care nothing for the artistic finish of their work: in 
many cases they hand it over in a rough state to one more 
competent than themselves, whose orchestration will be the 
making of the piece. But there are others in whose work 
the musician cannot fail to detect finesses of workmanship 
and a technical mastery that many ‘serious’ composers 
conspicuously lack. 

It is almost impossible to define where ‘serious’ music 
ends and ‘light’ music begins. Most people would say 
at once that the quality of the thought marked the 
difference ; but an incompetent amateur striving ineffectually 
to utter his lofty thoughts is in no artistic sense superior to 


the man who can achieve a perfect expression of a less | 


exalted idea. 

The greatest composers have at times descended to 
trivialities, and it is a notable fact that their trivialities are 
seldom as good as the trivialities of those who aim at nothing 
higher. 

In the majority of cases, the ‘serious’ composer who 
turns to d-liverate ‘ pot-boiling’ either fails altogether to 
boil the pot, or else dues nothing else for the rest cf his 
life, having at last found his true md¢ier. 

I venture to assert that if any musician will leave all his 
prejudices at home and visit, say, the C: medy Theatre, 
where Mr. Philip Braham is c mposer-conductor, he will 
hear a small orchestra whose ensemble it would not be easy 
to better, and scoring of a sureness and subtlety for which 
one might search in vain in some of those neglected native 
masterpieces for which the poor worn-out ‘classics’ are 
expected to make room in our concert-programmes.— 


Yours, &c., Puitir HESELTINE. 
35, Warrington Crescent, W.-9. 


[Mr. Heseltine apparently forgets that the successful 
composer of light music needs no propaganda. For example, 
Mr. Phili» Braham (whose gi'ts we fully appreciate) has a 
large audience guaranteed every time the Comedy opens 
its doors. The composers of whom Mr. Evans writes have 
few opportunities for reaching the public, either through 


several of more than average merit. Mr. Dale is still a 
| young man, and much may be expected of one who has 
|commenced so brilliantly. At the close of his article, 
| Mr. Edwin Evans remarks that ‘the present trend of 
| musical psychology favours ruggedness rather than polished 
) utterance, and the cult of beautiful phrases is giving way to 
a search for greater veracity.’ Surely beautiful phrases are 
|not necessarily incompatible with veracity! The search 
after novelty, if improperly directed, often leads the 
| inexperienced composer into morasses whither few care to 
| follow. So well-balanced a musician as Mr. Dale, however, 
;may well be trusted not to allow himself to be led astray 
| by the many will-o’-the-wisps which lure the unwary to 
destruction, and, while keeping in touch with the times, to 
| avoid the eccentricities of passing fashions.—-Y ours, &c., 


1, Norfolk Crescent, ARTHUR HERVEY. 
Hyde Park, W., 
May 2, 1919. 


MERBECKE. 


Sir,—Dr. Terry, contrary to his custom, views this 
composer and adapter’s methods merely from an antiquarian 
standpoint. As it does not fall within the ‘scope of his 
|employment’ (to use a legal phrase) to handle the music in 
a practical way, perhaps he would not mind one who does 
saying something on one or two points raised in his 
interesting lecture. 

Whilst Merbecke appears to have assigned varying values 
to the different notes that he used, these were not intended 
to bear the absolute values of measured music. The true 
traditions of plain-chant were obscured in his day, and the 
notation had become debased. We all know how the 
| diamond note had got to mean a short one, instead of merely 
an ornamental lower note, and how long this survived. 

Sir John S ainer, apparently despairing of the plain-chant 
of his day, thought that it could only be preserved by its 
being frankly converted into modern music. This he did in 
treating Merbecke by confining it within bars with definite 
| note-values, and accompanying it with modern harmony. 

But this had nothing in common with the conceptions of 
Merbecke. When the new light came through Solesmes, 
| Sir John doubtless repented himself of everything, but all 
i that has been recorded in public was a certain recommenda- 
ltion of his in 1895 in the interests of freedom in performance. 
This is entirely opposed to what Dr. Terry says, and nothing 
| was mentioned about the accompaniment, as he suggests. I 
‘might add that the accompaniment as it stands is, I am 
|afraid, quite prohibitive of any freedom in the modern sense, 
| even if the bars be ignored. 
| The musician who really endeavoured loyally to reflect 
what must now be regarded as the muddled ideas of 
Merbecke, was Dr. Basil Harwood, in his interesting edition 
lof 1908, for there he attempts to reproduce the not quite- 
measured and not-qui'e-free methods of Merbecke, and 
accompanies the music with the counterpoint of the period, 
unbarred. Dr. Terry should refer to the useful preface, as 
| well as Helmore’s treatment of the music in his *‘ Accom- 
| panying Harmonies to the Brief Directory of the Plain-song ’ 
| &e., of 1853. As a universal working principle this half- 
| and-half treatment of plain-song is, however, bound to fail. 








performance or publication, and therefore need such help as | The other day I taught thirteen-hundred people to sing 


can be given in the musical Press.—Ep., 4/.7.] 


portions of Merbecke’s Communion Ofiice as modern syllabic 
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plain-chant on Solesines principles. This was perfectly easy ; 
but it would have been impossible on the intermediate principle 
attributed to Merbecke. I should add that the former 
method, which Dr. Terry condemns, was adopted on high 
authority, and seven years’ experience proves to me that it is 
the only one that has the slightest chance of permanent 
survival. There are signs indeed that it may become universal 
in the Charch. 

As Dr. Terry knows full well, antiquarian ideals cannot 
always be applied strictly to old forms of music in practical 
performance.—Yours, Xc., 

S. RoyLe SHORE. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Six,—In the interest of musicians generally, may I 
venture to ask if you can mention in the J/usical Times 
that the Royal Society of Musicians is now again open for 
the election of new members, no males of military age 
having been proposed for the last four years. The great 
advantages of membership are manifold, and all professional 
British musicians who have studied and practised music for 
seven years are eligible for election. 

The cost of membership to a male musician of twenty-one 
years of age is £10 10s. entrance fee, and an annual sub- 
scription of £3 3s. (less than Is. 37% a week); toa female 
musician of similar age, 45 5s. entsance fee, and an annual 
subscription of £3 35. The benefits which may be granted 
by the Governors and Court of Assistants out of funds 
contributed by past members and the generous music-loving 
public, may amount to as much as £175 a year for life in 
case of total incapacity to continue a musical career, and 
smaller sums in case of sickness or temporary incapacity, 
besides grants to widows and children for maintenance, 
sch oling. and apprenticeship. 

From Handel to the pre-ent day most of our leading 
musicians have been members, some of them in_ their 
declining years thankfully availing themselves of the benefits 
of the Society. 

All particulars can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 


J. F. C. Bennett, 4, Bishopsgate, Cornhill, E.C.2.— 
Yours, &c., 
W. H. BrRERETON 
(Hon. Treasurer, the Royal Society of Musicians 
Great Britain). 
May, 1919. 


MISTAKEN PRONUNCIATION, Ere. 

S:k,—Your correspondent of Manchester in the May 
number of the Musical Times makes a mistake in saying 
that Catalani’s opera ‘ La Wally 'is, when naming it, to be 
pronounced ‘Vallée’ as in French. It is pronounced 
* Vallee’ (of course with no accent) as in English. At least 
thus is it always called in Italy. I wonder if Mr. O'Mara 
has come across the same comiposer’s best opera, one very 
superior in every way to that under discussion? I refer to 
his *Loreley.’ It is dramatic both in libretto and music, 
containing some beautiful vocal melody and some most 
charming ballet music which is frequently included in high- 
class orchestral concerts. There is also much scope for 
beautiful scenic effects. It is given twenty times in Italy to 
once of ‘ La Wally.’ Alluding to the discussion going on in 
your paper regarding Beethoven as a song-writer, surely 
*Feste’ when he speaks of the great Bonn master as ‘a 
failure as a song composer’ must have heard Beethoven’s 
Creation’s Hymn, ‘Ah! Perfido,’ and his fine ‘In questa 
tomha,’ and yet one would scarcely think so !—Yours, &c., 

CLAUDE TREVOR. 


BEETHOVEN. 

51r,—I know of no more stimulating writer on musical 
matters than ‘ Feste,’ and this although one may not always 
agree with him. Every month I look forward to a perusal 
of his remarks, and rarely do I not find something which 
makes me think. There may be much in the April 
‘Interludes’ with which many might disagree, but all the 
same there are so many deep penetrating truths expressed 
that the whole must command respect. One only regrets 
that he thought fit to excuse his temerity by appealing to the 








opinion of other musicians The time is past for writers to 
confine themselves to things palatable to the public—each 
man ought to say what he believes and d——n the 
consequences. 

The whole article raises the very important question of 
taste. In literature, one man takes delight in reading 
drama, another essays, another lyrical poetry, and another 
biographies, and most blessed is the man who finds pleasure 
in all. But how rare such a man is! Yet no one would 
find fault with the taste of any of them devoted to one line; 
his taste might be perfect in the special department in 
which he was interested. It is forgotten that music 
is, if anything, more expressive of temperament than even 
literature, and that consequently much music which is of the 
very best will not appeal to some, with whose taste no 
fault can be found, simp'y because the temperaments of 
composer and listener are not compatible. 

No doubt, too, one changes with time. Does not one, for 
instance, change his political opinions ? Mine are not those | 
held ten years ago; more experience has altered my views. 
But it is not everyone who has the frankness to be convinced 
by experience. It is the same in music. A man ought to 
develop all his life, and each year he ought to be able to 
mark himself as being different from the year before. In this 
way one’s life becomes rich, and it is a pity that when one is 
dead he is precluded from reviewing each year’s enthusiasm. 
This year I find myself devouring the music of Byrd and 
Farnaby, last year I was specially enthusiastic over modern 
Britons, and next year I hope to be lunatic over some other 
group. I have not yet reached the stage when I tire of 
Beethoven or am bored with Haydn or Mozart, or am in 
other than ecstasies over Purcell, and my hope is that I never 
shall. But, then, who kaows ? 

*Feste’ hits at the root of the whole matter. There are 
fashions in art, and these fashions are not entirely artificial 
as some pundits would have us believe. From time to time 
we have great movements of thought which cannot leave us 
entirely unaffected either in our expression or in our tastes. 
In the 20th century there has become prevalent great dissatis- 
faction with the complicated social system, the product ofa 
mechanical age. People are filled with aspirations they 
know not how to define Their hopes are vague and chaotic. 
Who, in looking through Russian art—whether in literature 
or music —do¢s not perceive the foreshadowing of an anarchist 
revolution? Who does not observe the same symptoms oi 
chaotic emotional outburst, perhaps somewhat less disordered, 
in all our arts—literature, painting, and music alike? Such 
art may not be good, but on that point unsentimental time 
will give its verdict. 

There is a specia! remark of ‘ Feste’s’ which goes home, 
I regretfully admit, in my own case. I am among the 
conservatives in music. I like intelligibility, and a dis- 
ordered intellect makes little or no appeal to me. But 
probably this is my own fault: it is perhaps due to mental 
laziness. As ‘ Feste’ says, ‘It is much easier continually to 
renew our acquaintance with an old symphony than to get at 
the heart of a new one.’ Yes, there is a great deal in this. 
I have suffered headaches in the attempt to understand some 
contemporary works, but no doubt it indicates an unwilling: 
ness to change. One ought to understand and appraise 
_— contemporary art. Any fool can applaud that in 
which he has had the judgment of many eminent critics to 
whose discernment much homage has been paid. The real 
criterion of good taste is to be able to anticipate the opinion 
of posterity, and this will never be achieved by him who 
refuses to consider the art of his own age. We must either 
go forward or else go back ; we cannot stand still. And if 
we refuse to give living artists a fair chance, we are only 
repeating the crimes of those in past ages whom we denounce 
for having allowed artists to die in want.—Yours, &c., 

JouN ABTHORNE. 

April 13, 1919. 


S1x,—May I venture to challenge the statement made by 
‘Feste’ to the effect that Beethoven was a failure as 4 
song composer. This revival of an old cry seems to indicate 


a return of the mental inertia of the mid-Victorian era—the 
songs are not easy, therefore they are not good. 

This leads me to ask, has ‘ Feste’ studied the Beethoven 
songs, sung and played them—studied them as he would a 
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sonata or symphony, until they reveal their beauties? If he 
has not so studied them, he has no right to dogmatise on the 
subject, and if he has so studied them, I ask him to 
formulate a critical analysis, showing how and why the songs 
are failures. To render his task less difficult, I give a 
list of twelve songs by Beethoven, and I ask ‘ Feste’ not 
only to give the reasons for their failure to achieve greatness, 
but also to give a parallel list of songs by any other composer 
which reach as high a standard : ‘ An die Hoffnung,’ Op. 12; 
‘ Adelaide,’ Op. 48; (Cycle) ‘Sechs Lieder von Gellert,’ 
Op. 48; ‘ Mignon,’ Op. 75, No. 1 ; ‘ Wonne der Wehmut,' 
Op. 83 ; ‘ Der Wachtelschlag ’; ‘ Abendlied.’ 

As to the Symphonies, surely ‘ Feste’ is not serious in 
wishing to exchange the austere purity of the Beethoven 
scores for the vulgarities of the modern orchestra! The fact 
that the fever of modern life is revealed in modern orchestral 
(and other) music does not prove that the feverish state is 
preferable to health. Beethoven achieved colossal effects 
(spiritual and aural) with a limited orchestra. Strauss 
achieved a colossal noise by dint of straining the resources of 
the modern orchestra. 

If ‘ Feste' is desirous of arguing that noise is synonymous 
with power, I humbly suggest that he re-score the first bars 
of the Symphony No. 5 for two hundred timpani in G and E 
flat. He will surely get a colossal noise, the sole raison-d'étre 
of most modern orchestral works. 

Knowing that ‘ Feste’ carries very heavy metal (and 
hoping for a salvo therefrom), I beg to subscribe myself 

E1n Fest Bure. 

S1r,—‘ Feste’ has entirely missed the point of my letter, 
which dealt, not with a question of opinion, but with one of 
fact. He stated that he had ‘never yet seen any claim put 
forward that Beethoven was other than a failure as a song 
composer.’ I gave quotations to the contrary from books by 
Ritter and Parry—books with which ‘ Feste’ ought to have 
been acquainted. In reply, he gives an extract from a book 
by Sir Henry Hadow, to prove that the latter has a poor 
opinion of Beethoven as a composer of songs. (His second 
quotation does not even serve his own mistaken purpose.) 
But if he could give a hundred such opinions, his case would 
be no better. A man who is unacquainted with, or who has 
forgotten, the writings of such well-known historians as 
Ritter and Parry, is unwise when he makes such a sweeping 
assertion as the above.—Yours, &c., 

5, Richmond Mansions, ARTHUR T. FrocGatr. 

Denton Road, Twickenham, 
May 4, 1919. 

Sirk,—In my humble opinion this Beethoven controversy, 
which ‘ Feste’ is conducting so ably, is a significant musica! 
event. Sooner or later it is going to be of inestimable value 
to the cause of music, and I only hope you wili not let it 
drop too soon. My only quarrel is that ‘ Feste’ is too lenient 
to Beethoven in the matter of the limitation of the instruments 
of his time, and this is my reason: Surely the most 
astounding fact in the whole of musical history is that Weber 
died before Beethoven. Now Weber had the same limitations 
imposed on him as Beethoven, and yet I do not think the 
former’s orchestral works will ever need re-scoring. The 
opening of the ‘Oberon’ Overture, for instance, sounds as 
modern to-day as it must have done when it was first played. 
Will ‘ Feste’ discuss this point in a future article, and thus 
much oblige ?—Yours, Xc., Rosert E. Lorenz. 


14, Craven Hill, W.-2. 





Sir,—‘ Feste’ wishes to re-score Beethoven, or at any 
rate to have him re-scored—‘a matter of the letter versus 
the spirit’: he says, ‘I do not care for this or that passage 
as it stands ; it is obviously a miscalculation on the part of 
Beethoven. Let us re-score the symphonies—bring them 
into line with modern orchestral requirements ; let us have 
the spirit of Beethoven rather than the letter.’ 

Unfortunately the spirit of Beethoven is rather elusive. 
Can we be sure that the result of this titivation will not be 
rather the spirit of ‘Feste’ or of Sir Hugo Burls and his 
learned collaborators ? 

Now, how is he going about it? By adding instrumental 
parts ?—by increasing the volume of sound ?—by making 
‘a jolly good row’? So, ‘the spirit of Beethoven’ is to be 
produced by sacrificing to Jumbo! 





We all know the sad fate of Bach. Any day of the week 
we can hear some pianist straining every muscle of his body 
in thumping out a thundering ‘Bach so-and-so piano- 
forte arrangement,’ or in plodding through one of the 
Preludes and Fugues in the approved bag-pipe manner— 
without graces, without sz/ences d’articulation, with the 
appoggiature either left out or played short, and yet, 
doubtless, the arrangers and editors thought that they were 
reproducing the spirit of Bach ! 

A little clavichord that I know, and on which I have often 
heard Bach played as he should be played, with the spirit 
which is in the letter, bears the motto ‘ Plus fait douceur que 
violence.” Perhaps ‘ Feste’ knows it too.—Yours, &c., 

GERALD M. Coorer. 

18, Park Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 


[We are unable to print all the letters we have received on 
this subject. The majority of the writers are decidedly against 
the views and suggestions of ‘Feste.’ Their opinions, 
however, would have carried more weight if they had not 
apparently been under the impression that the best way to 
defend Beethoven was to attack modern composers and the 
modern orchestra. We have had several requests for a 
continuation of the discussion, but in view of the present 
great musical activity, with the consequent demand on our 
space, we must close it. ‘Feste’ deals with some of the 
above letters in ‘ Interludes.’.—Ep., A/.7.] 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


Rev. SiR JOHN PENTLAND MAnArry, G.B.E., C.V.O., 
D.D., LL.D., Mus. D., D.C.L., on April 30, aged eighty, 
Born of Irish parents at Chapponnani. near Vevey, on the 
lake of Geneva, on February 26, 1839, he was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and obtained a Fellowship in 
1864. For full fifty-five years Prof. Mahafiy was 
indentified with Dublin University, becoming Vice- Provost 
in 10t3, and finally Provost in 1915. No man in his 
generation was more popular than the ‘old General,’ as the 
* boys’ called him, and he was a good sportsman as well as 
a world-famed Greek scholar. He was honoured by the 
leading Universities of Europe, and was a corresponding 
member of many learned Academies, being also a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Saviour, in Greece. The 
list of his published works would fill half-a-column. As a 
musician he was in high repute, and was Precentor of the 
College chapel for half-a-century, being also for forty-two 
years a member of the University Choral Society. Through 
his efforts the status of the Professorship of Music was raised 
and the salary increased in 1871, and he also raised the 
standard for musical degrees in his old University, of which 
he was granted the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. in 1891. 
Through his influence Prof. Prout was appointed in 1894, 
as was also Prof. Buck in 1910, His personality will 
long be missed, as he was one of the most versatile men of 
his time. 

Dr. ARTHUR STEPHEN HOLLOWAY, organist and 
composer, on March 23, aged seventy. He graduated 
Mus. B. in 1875, and proceeded Mus. D. in 1894, at Oxford. 
He was also a Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. and 
was one of the examiners of the London College of Music. 
Among his published compositions are masses, anthems, 
hymns, and organ music, and he edited ‘ Hymns on the 
Deeper Life,’ and the ‘ Choir Companion.’ 

WILLIAM J. Devers, composer of popular songs, on 
May 6, aged fifty-eight. He was a native of Belfast, and was 
not brought up to music, but had a genuine gift of melody, 
and in 1879 published his first song, *Our Jack ’s come home 
to-day,’ which had a wonderful vogue. Other songs of his, 
such as ‘ Moriarty’ and ‘ The shamrock, rose, and thistle,” 
were more or less successful, and he never essayed higher 
flights. 

Miss M. PIERCE, organist for forty years of the Franciscan 
Church, Wexford, on May 12. Her sister had been for over 
forty years organist of the Loreto Convent Church, Gorey, 
and died recently. Both were very talented musicians. 
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Sirty Wears Fqgo. 


From the .\Wusical Times of June, 1859. 
O BE SOLD, a good BARREL-ORGAN, by Bates. 
Has been built about six years, of average power, with 
four stops ; two barrels, each containing eleven tunes, and 
three chants; in Gothic case, oak-painted. Price £25. 
Apply to the Rev. T. Mason, Shapwick Vicarage, Bath. 
From an article, ‘TEACHERS & METHODS or 
TEACHING.’ By Dr. Marx. 
There are, indeed, masters who limit themselves 
to approved works, on the sole authority of the 
name, without taking any lively interest in them: 
in this case, certainly, their instruction can be but 
of small benefit. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
4 Singing Master desires our opinion respecting the * morality’ of 
the words of a ct rrtain English song, and says he has been found 
fault with, for giving it toa young lady puptl. The words are not 
worse than ‘a thousan # ether r love ditties, and might be sung by any 
lady? fit pleased hi her to do so; but we think it highly objectionable 


for a singing master to place such impassione d lowe effusions in thy 


hands af his young pupils, 
NEW SONG. 
IFLEMEN, FORM! By ALFRED TENNYSON and 
M. W. BALre. Price 2s. Sung at the Canterbury 
Hall and Evans’s, every evening, with the greatest success. 

Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, London. 
Just published. 

ATHOLIC SONG, ‘THE FLOWER GATHERERS.’ 
Respectfully dedicated to the Very Rev. F. W. Faber, 
D.D., by ALEXANDER J. PEcCKET. Price 2s. Published by 
J. Alfred Novello. To be had of the Author, at his Music 
Saloon, Scarbro’. A considerable allowance made to the 
Clergy, the Young Men’s Society, Schools, &c , &c. 


THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT. 


This is a scheme tor providing additional musical facilities 
for the members of His Majesty’s Forces in the 2,600 Huts 
and Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 


Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 
the Country. 


H. Walford Davies 
‘Ton. Secretary.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac. 


Hon. Treasurer.—Dr. 
Organizing Secretary.—Madame Lily Henkel. 


Office. —Y.M.C.A., Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 
Square, W. C.. I. 


4 a 

Total received .. - ee 853 0 0 

Total received since December 31, 191 932 09 
Receipts during the month April 11 to M: ay 11, 

1919 ee oe ; ‘ : 277 9 0 


(a) Proceeps or Concerts AND ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Dublin Madame _ Cosslett-Heller, £ s.d. 

Mau ¢e, Theatre Royal 0% 0 Oo 
Chester Miss Emi y Giles, Concert 

and Play .. , ee 45 18 4 
Warrington Warrington Musical 

Society — part proceeds 


of Season's concerts: per 
Treasurer, Mr. J. P. 


Reynolds 20 0 


Teddington Madame Bertha “Moore, 

O. BLE Recital at 

*The Trowlo.k’ (Lady 

Eggar end Mrs. Young) 13 13 6 
Hereford .. Mr. William Batey, 

Recital .. . ‘ 4120 
Chilworth . Miss S. L. H. Drew, 

Concert ee ee }10 0 
Belfast Miss Loughrey, Pupils 

Concert .. . 215 0 





(4) OrGan Recrrats, 


aa 
Worcester .. .. The Cathedral; Mr. Ivor 21 09 6 
Atkins ’ 
London Southwark Cathedral: 
Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. 
Lynwood Farnam, Mr. 
Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Mr. Francis Sutton .. It 10 9g 
Crouch End: Mr. Goss 
Custard .. 690 
St. Mary Abchurch: 
Mr. Henry Riding ‘ 5 11 
Thornton Heath: Mr. W. 
a” Allen .. t 16 
Nicholas Cole | Abbey : 
~~ H. W. Widdows .. O12 0 
Birtley, Co. Durham Mr. John J. Halliday .. 6 7 6 
Newport, Mon. Mr. H. F. Nicholls 280 
455 14 5 
(c) DoxaTtions anv CoLLections, 
Zs. a. 
Wolverhampton High School for Girls, Miss 
Kirkman é we ™] 09 © 
Miss D. L. R: ittey and Pupils ; 312 0 
Collection at ‘Youth and Music’ Meeting at 
Abercorn House, Tunbridge Wells, 04 Miss 
M. E. Smith .. 1 rs 
Queen's School, Chester, per Miss B. ( lay r 10 
Miss Audrey Paddon (collection at Miss Lownds’ 
Studio) . t 10 9 
Mr. Newton Marsden. (subse ribed at Plaistow 
* Youth and Music’ Club) ; : on © 10 0 
Mr. Robert R. Broome. . on i a 
Miss A. Bullard (second Donati m) .. oe ess 
Miss Agnes Fennings .. , ' : oa ) a a 
Miss Margaret Lucas o 2 6 
Miss J. Murray .. oro 6 
£26 13 0 


The above account of the month’s receipts is very 
cheering. Evidently the great need which still exists is 
recognised all over the country. Opportunities for musical 
activities amongst the troops are still urgently required. 
The men have now leisure—and every reader of this paper 
will want to see some of that leisure occupied in music. 
There are three ways in which help can be sent—first 
(and most important), Money; secondly, Disused Instru- 
ments ; thirdly, Disused Music and Books on Music. 

Please help zow ; do not delay ! 

If intending to give a concert or entertainment for the 
Fund, apply for the authorization to the above address. 


SOME MUSICAL SIGNS. 
sy C. Epcar Tuomas. 


The signboard occupies a distinct and picturesque niche in 
the somewhat diversified and romantic history of trade and 
commerce. In common with most other ancient customs, 
its origin must be sought for amidst the twilight of antiquity : 
the ancient Egyptians and Greeks are known to have 
employed signs extensively, and many beautiful Roman 
specimens have been preserved to us. 

Of all shapes and sizes, many of the old-time signs 
possessed great artistic merit—especially those of the 
16th and 17th centuries, when, indeed, they may be said to 
have reached their zenith—while in many instances the posts 
or metal supports protruding from the houses over which the 
signs were hung were elaborately wrought, and many beautiful 
examples of hammered-iron supports still survive both in 
England and on the Continent. At this period they were a 
prominent feature of the streets of London town and other 
large cities ; but in course of time they became a danger, 
and not infrequently a nuisance, in the narrow ways, 3 
circumstance which eventually led to the discarding of this 
picturesque method of advertising. , 
The proprietors of the old-time ‘ musick-shoppes 
invariably adhered to the primitive custom of utilising 
the instruments they dealt in as their signs ; for instance, the 
‘Harp and Hoboy’ in Catherine Street, Strand, was the 
place of business of John Walsh, the music publisher and 
instrument maker. Walsh. it is interesting to note, was the 
first to be appointed ‘ Musical instrument maker and music 





seller to the King,’ and this appointment extended to the 
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son, John Walsh, jun., through the succeeding reigns. 
Down to the year 1705, the sign appeared as ‘The Golden 
Harp and Hoboy,’ and about 1710 Walsh took into 
partnership P. Randall, who advertised from the same 
address ‘Mr. Pepusch’s Airs for Two Violins.’ It was 
from the ‘Harp and Hoboy’ that Walsh issued the 
compositions of the distinguished composer and violinist, 
Francesco Geminiani, among which was ‘ Concerti Grossi 
per Due Violini, Viola, e Violoncello di Concertino Obbligati 
e Due Altri Violini e Basso di Concerto Grosso da Francesco 
Geminiani . . . Opera terza.’ 

Among the files of the Craftsman for 1729 may be found 
Walsh’s advertisements, in which he described himself as 
‘servant to His Majesty,’ and later as ‘ Music Printer and 
Instrument maker to His Majesty George II.’ The old 
house in which the Walsh’s carried on their business—and at 
which many of the principal works of Handel were printed— 
is now no more, for it disappeared, together with Wych 
Street, booksellers’ row, and many other quaint old 
thoroughfares, during the Aldwych improvements, 

At the ‘Golden Harp’ in New Street, Covent Garden, 
Ben. Cooke carried on his music publishing business, 
certainly from 1733 to 1742, and here in all probability 
was born his son, the distinguished English composer, 
Benjamin Cooke. 

A contemporary of Walsh’s was Joseph Hare, whose place 
of business was the ‘ Viol and Hoboy’ in Cornhill, near to 
the Royal Exchange, as well as another establishment in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, the ‘Golden Violin.’ This latter 
sign more generally stood as the ‘Golden Viol,’ and more 
frequently still as ‘ Viall.’ 

John Johnson’s sign was the ‘ Harp and Crown,’ and his 
premises were situated ‘facing Bow Church’ in Cheapside. 
After his death, cr. 1762, the sign was adopted by 
James Longman, afterwards Longman & Broderip, who was 
then commencing a music-selling business at another part 
of Cheapside. 

Walsh at the ‘Harp and Hoboy,’ Ben. Cooke at the 
‘Golden Harp,’ and John Johnson at the ‘ Harp and Crown,’ 
would appear to have been the three leading mid-18th century 
music publishers. 

The sign of Henry Fougt, a printer and publisher of sheet 
and other music, and the inventor of various improvements 
in the matter of metal types, was the ‘ Lyre and Owl,’ 
St. Martin’s Lane, where he commenced business in or about 
1767. His success would appear to have aroused the 
jealousy of his competitors, and Hawkins remarks that the 
London music-sellers afterwards copied his publications on 
pewter plates, and thus by underselling drove him out of the 
kingdom. This statement is, however, open to grave 
suspicion, for at that time sheet music cost on an average 
sixpence a page, while Fougt sold his sheets at one penny. 
Fougt obtained a patent for the sole printing of music on 
letterpress types of his own founding, but from all accounts 
this patent would have been declared void had it been 
contested at law, for the device was not altogether a new one. 

About the year 1685 there resided at the ‘ Golden Ball,’ 
Royal Exchange, a music engraver and seller named 
Joseph Hindmarsh ; while another early music-seller was 
Humphrey Salter, who established himself at the sign of 
‘The Lute,’ St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1683, and continued 
to publish until at least 1705. A still earlier music and 
letterpress printer was Peter Short, who from 1584 to 1603 
lived at the sign of the ‘Star’ in Bread Street Hill. From 
here he issued quite a number of early musical works, 
madrigal books, Xc., among them Morley’s ‘ Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to practicall Musick, 1597,’ Cavendish’s 
* Ayres,’ and Morley’s ‘Canzonets.’ Short was succeeded in 
the business, with the same sign, by Humfrey Lowndes, who 
remained there until 1608. 

John Cullen succeeded to the famous music publishing 
business of the Playfords, and appears to have been at the 
zenith of his fame between 1705-10. His sign was variously 
= as ‘At the Buck without Temple Bar,’ and ‘At the 

uck between the two Temple Gates. 

At the ‘ Signe of the Blew Anchor,’ in the New Exchange, 
were to be found during the latter half of the 17th century the 
premises of Henry Herringman, who issued, among many 
musical works, the first edition of D’Urfey’s ‘A Fool’s 
Preferment,’ 1688, and several works of Purcell; and a 
century later ‘ Dr. Arne’s Head,’ in Cheapside, was the place 














of business of J. Harrison, a London music publisher, who 
had originally established himself in Fleet Street. Towards 
the end of the century this latter business became 
‘Harrison, Cluse & Co.,’ with an address first in Fleet 
Street and afterwards in Newgate Street. It is to be feared 
that the new business did not long survive the birth of the 
new century. The firm, however, is deserving of notice as 
having specialised in the issue of the Pianoforte Magasine, 
consisting of operas, pianoforte pieces, &c., and which 
totalled some thirty volumes. It was issued at half a-crown 
a part, and from advertisements of the time we find that 
purchasers were entitled, after a certain number of payments, 
to a pianoforte ! 

But we have gone on apace. Mention should have been 
made ere this of Edward Allde, a music publisher who, 
between 1587 and 1600, did business at the ‘Sign of the 
Golden Cup,’ without Cripplegate, and of whom little is 
known ; also Thomas Adams, of the ‘ White Lion,’ St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, whose activities ranged from 1603 to 1614, and 
of whom also littie is known. 

Among the Elizabethans there was ‘ honest’ John Windet, 
whose sign was the ‘ While Bear,’ and whose shop was in 
Adling Street, near Bernard’s Castle. In 1594 he had 
removed to the ‘ Cross Keyes,’ near St. Paul's Wharf, where 
he issued several editions of Sternhold’s Psalms. His 
business career is said to have extended from 1586 to 1651, 
but this is probably wrong. Among his publications may be 
mentioned : Hume’s ‘ Ayres, French, Polish, and others,’ 
1605; Greave’s ‘Sorgs of Sundrie Kindes’; the quaint 
‘An Howres Recreation in Musicke,’ by Richard Alison, 
1606 ; and Robert Jones’s * First set of Madrigals.’ 

John Young was a music publisher and musical instrument 
dealer at the sign of the ‘ Dolphin and Crown,’ St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, at the latter end of the 17th century. From 
here were issued ‘A Choice collection of Ayres,’ by Blow, 
Piggot, Clarke, Barrett, and Croft; ‘The Flute Master 
Compleat ; Improved, or the Gentleman’s Diversion’ ; and 
the ‘Compleat Tutor to the Violin,’ of John Bannister, Xc. 
Old John had a son named Talbot, who had been a chorister 
in St. Paul’s Choir, and had attained to some proficiency on 
the violin. Hawkins informs us that the merits of the two 
Youngs, father and son, were celebrated in the following 
lines which were set to music in the form of a catch, and 
published in 1726: 


You scrapers that want a good fiddle well strung, 

You should go to the man that is old while he’s Young. 
But if this same fiddle you fain wou’d play bold, 

You must go to his son, who'll be Young when he’s old. 
There ’s old Young and young Young, both men of renown, 
Old sells, and young plays the best fiddle in town. 

Young and old live together, and may they live long, 
Young to play an old fiddle, Old to sell a new song. 


The ‘Gun’ was the sign of Henry Brome, who was 
established at the west end of St. Paul’s in 1678. A musical 
bookseller and publisher, he issued Simpson’s ‘ Compendium 
of Practical Music,’ 1667 ; and also published *‘ New Ayres 
and Dialogues for Voices and Viols,’ by John Bannister and 
Thomas Law, 1678. 

The 18th century provides us with many musical signs : 
‘The French Horn and Violin,’ ‘ The Violin,’ the ‘ Hautboy 
and German Flute,’ and the ‘ Hautboy and Two Flutes,’ to 
mention but a few. The ‘ Hautboy’ particularly was a 
very favourite sign, as it was a very favourite street 
instrument, being frequently heard at the Christmas ‘ waits,’ 
and on occasions of public rejoicing. Waits, by-the-way, 
are said by one authority to have derived their name from 
the hautboy. but this is possibly a mistake, for the waits were 
* watches ’—gucts, who went round certain hours of the night 
with music, to let it be knowr “hat they were on the look 
out, and to make people feelsecure. However, Butler, in his 
‘ Principles of Music,’ says: ‘It is remarkable of this noun 
[Waits] that it has no singular number ; for we never say 
a Wait, or the Wait, but the Waits. In the Etymologicum 
of Junius the word is used to signify the players on these 
instruments, and is thus explained: ** Waits, lyricines, 
tibicines, cithariedi, f. A verb, to wait, quia fc. magistratus & 
alios in pompis instar stipatorum, sequuatur, vel a G. guet, 
vigilia, guetter, quia noctu exubias agunt que eandem 
agnoscunt originem ac nostrum watch, vigiliw.”’” 
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John Brown, an 18th century music-seller and publisher, 
and musical instrument maker, had two signs, first the ‘Sun’ 
in Cornhill, where he conducted his business from 1727 to 
1730, and afterwards at the *‘ Black Lyon’; Daniel Browne, 
a musical bookseller, was at the ‘Black Swan’ without 
Temple Bar, where in 1749 he published with the music 
from movable type, a book entitled ‘ An Antidote against 
Melancholy ; being a collection of four merry songs ‘ 
never before set to music’; and Thomas Cahusac, sen., 
the famous 18th century music publisher and musical 
instrument maker, was at the sign of ‘ Two Flutes and Violin,’ 
in the Strand, near by St. Clement’s Church. Cahusac was 
in business from 1755 to 1798, specialising in the manufacture 
of flutes, violins, and the smaller types of musical instruments. 
besides much sheet music. The two sons, Thomas and 
W. M. Cahusac, founded a separate business in the Strand, 
but the partnership lasted only a year or two; the former 
eventually retained the Strand business, and Thomas set up 
as a musical instrument maker in the Haymarket. When 
Cahusac, sen., died in 1798, a contemporary in the course 
of an obituary notice described him as ‘the oldest musical 
instrument maker in and near London.’ 

Three signs, at different periods, indicated the business of 
Joseph Hill, the London violin and musical instrument 
maker: first the sign of ‘Ye Harp and Hautboy’ in 
Piccadilly ; secondly, the ‘Violin’ in Westminster; and 
finally, the ‘ Harp and Flute’ in the Haymarket, at which 
latter place he owned premises in 1762. Most of his 
publications were for the harpsichord, although he issued 
many volumes of other music. He has been mentioned by 
Pepys as ‘ Mr. Hill the instrument maker.’ 

The Rutherfords—David and John—kept a music business 
at the sign of the * Viol and German Flute,’ St. Martin's 
Court, and published books of minuets, country dances, and 
works for the violin and flute. David was also the author of 
a quaint and curious instruction book, entitled, *‘ The art of 
playing on the Violin, showing how to stop every note 
exactly,’ 

The sign of the ‘ Virgin’s Head,’ frequently supplemented 
with ‘against the new church in the Strand,’ marked the 
business house of J. Wilcox, who in 1737 issued Lampe’s 
* Treatise on Thorough Bass,’ and that of the * Black Lyon,’ 
Exeter Change, the headquarters of Henry Waylett, who set 
up as a music publisher somewhere about 1740. He chiefly 
issued half-sheet songs, flute and violin tutors, country 
dances, &c., but is particularly deserving of notice as having 
been the first to publish ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ It was thus 
announced : ‘The music in the Judgment of Paris. . . 
to which (by particular desire of several encouragers of this 
work) are added the celebrated Ode in Honour of Great 
Britain, call’d Rule Britannia. . By 1769, Waylett’s 
business had been transferred to Richard Bride, who 
continued to publish the Waylett productions, and retained 
the sign of the ‘ Black Lyon.’ 

Henry Thorowgood, who flourished about 1760 to 1765, 
had a music shop at the sign of the ‘ Violin and Guittar,’ at 
No. 6, ‘under the North Piazza, Royal Exchange,’ where he 
made and sold violins and other musical instruments. He 
also published many reprints of music and popular operas, 
such as ‘Maid of the Mill,” ‘Thomas and Sally,’ 
* Artaxerxes,’ &c. 

An important London musical house, dating from the 
18th century, was that of Goulding & Co.-—afterwards 
DL’ Almaine Co.—-founded about 1784. and three years 
later having an address at the ‘ Haydn's Head,’ St. James’s 
Street. The business evidently developed rapidly, for an 
additional shop was shortly afterwards opened at 17, Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, and subsequently in Bishopsgate Street 
At the beginnirg of the 19th century the firm commenced a 
series of removals to various addresses. 

The ‘Two Flutes and Hautboy’ was the sign of 
Ch. Schuchart, a music publisher of Chandos Street ; ‘ The 
Little a’—quite a unique sign—that of W. Baily, a music 
publisher who flourished in Leadenhall Street between 1770 
and 1785: and the ‘Orpheus’ in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, the sign of L. l’ippara, a music publisher of the early 
18th century. 

The curious sign of the ‘ Temple of Apollo’ belonged to 





songs, &c., and purchased the original sheets of Dibdin’s 
songs, which he afterwards re-issued. 

A London music-seller of some note was John Simpson, 
who began business for himself about 1734 at the ‘ Viol and 
Flute,’ or the ‘ Bass Viol and Flute,’ in Sweeting’s—or, as it 
was earlier called, Swithin’s—Alley, ‘ opposite the east door of 
the Exchange.’ Originally publishing sheet-songs, he pro- 
ceeded to more ambitious oak and is principally remembered 
for having issued ‘ Thesaurus Musicus,’ in which * God Save 
the King ’ is said to have first appeared. Simpson, who died 
about 1747, was in all probability related to the eminent 
17th ceniury musician, Christopher Simpson, who, among 
other learned treatises on musical subjects, wrote ‘ Chelys 
Minuritonum,’ printed in columns, English and Latin, in 
1665, and dedicated to his patron and scholar, Sir John 
Bolles. John Cox succeeded Simpson in the business, 
continuing to issue his predecessor’s publications, and some 
thirty years later the premises were in the possession of 
John and James Simpson—possibly descendants—who were 
principally musical instrument makers, and only in a small 
way publishers. 

Other musical signs included the ‘Purcell’s Head,’ the 
Golden Lyre,’ and the ‘Golden Bass,’ the latter in 
Middle Row, Holborn, and from which the works of 
Ame were first issued. 


MUSIC LIBRARIES AND CATALOGUES. 


The paper read before the Musical Association on 
April 8 by Mr. W. Barclay Squire dealt with a matter 
concerning which, as the lecturer pointed out, this country is 
far behind what it ought to be. The great public libraries 
which should have a special department devoted to music, were 
chiefly those which were entitled to receive copies of every- 
thing published, though with the exception of the British 
Museum they were at liberty to decline anything they did 
not want. Since the abolition of registration at Stationers’ 
Hall, the Museum had to keep all copies, in case they were 
required for evidence of copyright, with the consequence that 
the shelves were burdened with vast quantities of rubbish. A 
simple amendment in the law would obviate this. None of 
these great libraries had a special department for music. In 
the British Museum, musical MSS. formed a part of the 
Department of MSS., and printed music of the Department 
of Printed Works. In neither case were there separate 
funds and staffs officially allocated to music. Although the 
system had not worked badly, and the heads of the 
departments had been very sympathetic, still it was 
undoubtedly very inconvenient to students that the musical 
MSS. should be separated from the printed music, besides 
which the separation involved two staffs of officials with 
special musical qualifications, where one would be quite 
sufficient. 

It was undoubtedly a defect of the great national 
libraries that they did not, except in the case of the 
University Libraries under certain restrictions, lend books. 
Lending of course involved considerable wear and tear and 
expense, but the lecturer thought it would be worth while to 
increase the powers of lending certain classes of books. 
The British Museum during the last four years had lent 
many thousands of books to Government departments 
engaged in war work, and only two volumes had been lost. 
Free libraries, which lent books almost without restriction, 
should obviously contain a selection of music, though this 
was very seldom the case. What sort of music ought they 
to buy? The aim should be to include (1) a good selection 
of up-tu-date books on theory, (2) as many full scores as 
possible, and (3)a selection of pianoforte scores of operas and 
oratorios. The main consideration should be that the object 
was not to supply music for mere temporary amusement, but 
to provide works that a student of moderate means could not 
afford to bay for himself, or that he only reqoired for 
occasional reference. Turning to the smaller libraries which 
contained a certain amount of music, these were mainly 
attached to Cathedrals and Colleges, in which thé music 
formed a very neglected class. What there was had mostiy 
drifted there. But it was just in those places that one was 
apt to find rare and valuable books and MSS. Musicology 
had been so little studied in England that one could not expect 





W. Wybrow, of 24, Rathbone Place, who published from 
alout 1820 onwards. He issued a large quantity of sheet 


the ordinary Cathedral or College librarian to know what 
was valuable or otherwise, and the result generally ensued 
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that if the library was well cared for a great deal of rubbish 
was carefully preserved, and if (as was oftener the case) all 
music was looked upon as worthless, some rare books and 
MSS. might be consigned to oblivion. Mr. Barclay Squire 
said that he had visited many libraries of this kind, generally 
to find the state of any music they contained to be simply 

lorable. The remedy for this condition of things seemed 
to be that these libraries should either sell their music or 
deposit it in a larger library on permanent loan, or in 
default should get it catalogued by some qualified specialist. 
This cataloguing had in some cases been done already. 

Cataloguing was the main business of a librarian’s work, 
for a library without a catalogue was to all intents and 
parposes useless. The British Museum had published 
catalogues of its musical MSS. and of its early printed music ; 
the Fitzwilliam Museum had published a catalogue of its 
music ; Christ Church, Oxford, the first volume of its musical 
MSS. ; and the Royal College of Music of its printed music. | 
Bat there ended the catalogues of music in English libraries | 
which were generally accessible. In this respect we were 
behind foreign countries. Berlin indeed had published 
nothing, and Vienna little, but there were splendid catalogues 
at Paris, Bologna, Upsala, Brussels, and many other places. 
The French Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts had 
for years been bringing out a great series of catalogues of 
the MSS. in the public libraries of the country, and in these 
music had not been neglected. But Italy had done even 
better. The ‘ Associazione dei Musicologi Italiani’ had been 

ed in publishing complete catalogues of Italian 
collections. Looking at this admirable series, one could not 
help asking whether our own country might not undertake 
something of the sort. There was plenty of material. What 
was wanted was a scheme on the Italian method—a series of 
catalogues drawn up on the same plan, for a bad catalogue 
was worse than none. Such a work would be a noble one for 
the Musical Association to undertake. 

Prof. H. P. Allen, who was in the chair, the Rev. Dr. 
Fellowes, Dr. R. R. Terry, and others took part in the 
discussion which followed the paper, and finally it was 
resolved to ask the Council to take the matter into 
consideration. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT IN MUSIC. 


The paper read before the Musical Association on May 13 
by Mr. Philip Heseltine took the form of a criticism in 
relation to a suggested definition of musical art, and an 
attempt at a new perspective. He said that strictly speaking 
there was no such thing as the modern spirit in music—nor 
for that matter an ancient or medieval spirit in music. There 
was simply music, and the spirit that informed it was 
fundamentally the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. It 
was only in particular and accidental respects that it ever 
underwent any change. The history of music was a history 
not of epochs or movements, but of individual achievements. 
To consider an artist solely in relation to his epoch was to 
make a superficial estimate of his work, and one that was 
wholly irrelevant to the question of his value as a creator. 

Many people confined themselves, when they spoke of 
music, to discussing the technicalities of the medium by 
which it was conveyed, to the exclusion of any consideration 
of its essential qualities. One could not throw much light 
upon any particular aspect or tendency in music, unless one 
had already established some quite clear criteria by which 
to assess its value. The usual method of comparing 
particular modern works of art with particular ancient 
masterpieces was rather futile. We ought to be able to 
perceive not merely the relative value of different works, but 
the absolute and intrinsic significance of any single one. 
And although it was, naturally, impossible to express a 
musical creation in words, we could at least indicate 
approximately what it was we turned to music for-—-what we 
could not find elsewhere, what we required of music, what 
we considered to be its function, its scope, its limitations. 
When we had determined these points—each one to his own 
satisfaction,then and only then should we be in a position to 
¢stimate the musical achievement of any school or period, 


ages, and whether we were confronted with what Blake 
described as ‘a pretence of art to destroy art.’ 


The function of music might be defined loosely as the 


outward and audible signification of inward and spiritual 


realities. A piece of music was not merely ‘ the articulation 


of sweet sounds together,’ it was a definite record of thought 
and emotion. 


One might make a formal standard analysis 
of it, or analyse it logically, theme by theme, or chord by 
chord ; it should stand both of these tests, but neither of 
them would give the quintessence of the music. If you 
wrote nonsense in words you were very quickly found out, 
but you could write nonsense in music, and not only avoid 
being found out but even be acclaimed as a genius by that 
section of the public that was always ready to accept as 
magnificent anything that it found completely unintelligible. 
It was so easy to cheat in music, and to deceive—so easy, 
that the first person to be thoroughly cheated and deceived 
was almost invariably oneself. There was not so much 
insincerity amongst musical composers as there was 
commonly believed to be, but there was no doubt that a 
great deal of sincerity was the result of self-deception and 
persistent blindness to the trae function and dignity of art. 

All through the ages the failure to take the physical 
sound for granted and to look beyond it had been the great 
stumbling-block in the way of appreciation of the ever-new 
messages that music had to offer. There was nothing so 
idiotic in musical criticism as the pedant’s systematic and 
indiscriminate condemnation of every novelty and innovation, 
unless it was a converse attitude, the intolerance of 
uneducated youth for all achievements of the past that it 
was not yet ripe enough to comprehend. The mere fact of 
criticising the sound of a work apart from its content betrayed 
the critic's inability to probe beneath its surface. We 
could not estimate the true import of music by consideration 
of its style, or manner, or technique. A modern, working in 
his own idiom, might come much nearer to the spirit of Bach 
by sheer force of sympathy and natural affinity than the most 
meticulous archeologist in his most carefully wrought stylistic 
imitation. But there would always be critics in whose 
estimation the material differences of style would far outweigh, 
if they did not obliterate, the spiritual similarity. 

It was highly significant to observe that one of the chief 
tendencies of modern music was its frequent invasion of the 
provinces of the other arts, in an endeavour to compete with 
descriptive speech or representative action in their own 
fields. Music was not a representative or imitative art any 
more than painting or sculpture were necessarily repre- 
sentative. The very word ‘representative’ was almost the 
antithesis of the word ‘creative.’ Representation could in 
no sense be regarded as anything more than a separable 
accident in art. But in art, as in religion, an age of decadence 
would exalt the sign above the thing signified, and would 
materialise the symbols of those spiritual realities whose true 
significance it had forgotten. And thus it happened that in 
a great deal of modern art we found materialistic conception 
in the ascendant, and the representative element occupying 
the foremost place. 

It was not generally realised that in harmony, relation was 
of far greater importance than range. Variety, contrast, 
emphasis, and climax, all these were secured by judicious 
selection and juxtaposition of the possible tonal relations 
within a determined range. However much we might widen 
the limits of the range, we did not materially alter the 
propdésitions that had to be observed, and unless the increase 
in the number of sound-combinations at our disposal were 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the subtlety of 
our sound-perceptions, we actually lost rather than gained 
expressive power by extending the boundaries of our 
harmonic range. There were two very curious beliefs 
current with regard to music at the present time. One was 
that the diatonic and modal systems were already worn out, 
and consequently that nothing new and vital could be 
expressed in their terminology to-day. The other was the 
somewhat arrogant assumption that it was only at the 
present day that we had attained the means of adequate 
expression in terms of music. The prevalence of these two 
beliefs was widespread, and very seriously impaired the 





and to discover whether the tendencies exhibited by any 
musician or group of musicians, could be identified with 
the principles that had guided the creative artists of other 
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modern critic’s verdict not only of those works which he 
might with some justice regard as ‘antiques,’ but even of 


| composers as near his own day as Meyerbeer or Verdh. 
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In our modern passion for ‘nationality’ in music we had 
concentrated our attention on yet one more purticular and 
unessential aspect of music to such an extent that we had 
almost forgotten the necessity for first testing a composer's 
value by universal canons b:fore indulging any pride we 
might feel in knowing him our compatriot. Whichever way 
we turned in our examination of modern music we found an 
insistence upon the uneggential and accidental attributes of 
music. We heard modern music praised for the novelty of 
its orchestral colour or harmonic combinations, for its 
realistic imitations of extraneous objects, for its supposed 
‘national characteristics,’ or for its qualities as a source of 
physical stimulus and sensual excitement. People had 
become so interested in discovering what music could be 
perverted into becoming that they seemed completely to have 
lost sight of what music fundamentally was. 

What would ultimately stand out from all the welter of 
activity which was apparent in the musical world to-day ? 
It was safe to say that those composers whose reputation 
rested upon the novelty of their instrumental effects or the 
startling nature of their technique or sound-combinations, 
rather than on any intrinsic importance in their spiritual 
message, could not reasonably hope that their novelty would 
not soon wear off, and that those very effects which were 
most startling at the time they were first introduced would 
not become the merest commonplaces after the lapse of a 
few years. If it was as yet impossible to foresee with any 
certainty what direction the course of musical creation would 
take during the next few decades, it was at least not too 
soon for some of us to re-examine our wsthetic values and to 
take stock of our mental equipment for understanding and 
appraising new works. We must learn to think less about 
the physical sound of music and more of the nature and 
quality of what it signified. On the one hand we must not 
be baffled by new words and phrases that we had not met 
with before, nor on the other hand must we fail to keep a 
sharp critical look-out for what might be essential gibberish 
concealed beneath a novel and high-sounding musical 
utterance. We must not be surprised at any extension of the 
range of harmony, nor must we allow a surfeit of complex 
combinations to lessen our ability to appreciate the subtleties 
of the simplest idiom of antiquity. And we must always 
bear in mind that music does not spring from other music, 
but from life, and that it is not by mere comparisons but 
by ever-renewed consideration of the extent to which it 
might be regarded as a vital and necessary expression of the 
human soul, and by this regard alone, that we can estimate 
the real value of any work of art—whether it be new or old. 


RESTAURANT MUSIC. 

The practice of supplying music in restaurants and 
tea-rooms is one which has grown very much in recent 
years. As only the lightest kind is suitable for performance 
on such occasions, this branch of the art may not be 
considered very important. But it is important in that large 
numbers of musicians are employed therein, and might be 
still more so if better managed. It must not be supposed 
that there is no ground for complaint because the public 
appears to be satisfied with what is offered, for this is only 
because the majority pay little or no attention. Musical 
people, however, have also to eat and drink, and while 
naturally resenting music being placed in so subservient a 
position, would bear the inevitable with better grace if their 
ears were not tortured with the present general matter, and 
style of the performances. 

Cannot some improvement be effected? In the first place, 
why do the arrangers of the music played still adhere to the 
stupid old tradition that a small band must include a 
pianoforte? It is considered that this is necessary in cases 
where only three or four musicians are employed ; but the 
practice has resulted in a deplorable style of scoring which is 
in part responsible for the unpleasant nature of the playing. 
The method aims at achieving tonal effects with wholly 
inadequate means, the result inevitably being strident, 
coarse, and crude. The remedy lies in more instrumental 
independence; in other words, more real part-writing 
modelled on the lines of chamber-music. Thus in small 
bands the Pianoforte Trio or Pianoforte Quartet is the 
natural model. As to the larger orchestras, the proper basis 


is the String Quartet, necessitating real part-writing, other 


bassoon, &c.—being added as required. Music Properly 
written is of course more difficult to play ; buat this would 
be no obstacle to success, as observation shows that the 
musicians responsible for the present deplorable performances 
are really very capable players. They are, indeed, evidently 
worthy of—and would surely much prefer—playing music 9 
— as to set forth their capabilities in a more favourable 
ight. 

Improvement is also required inthe repertory. As already 
said, only light music is suitable, which, like other things, is 
good, bad, and indifferent, and the complaint is that these 
restaurant programmes are not selected from any standpoint 
of real merit. One does not ask for concert-room pieces ; 
only for pieces which are tuneful, direct in rhythm, and 
simple in sentiment ; but they must at least have character 
and be alive. Considering the vast amount of suitable music 
in existence from which to choose, there can be no excuse for 
the performance of such trivial and characterless stuff as js 
now in vogue. It may be said that there is no good light 
music being written, and that the selection is made from 
current popular pieces. Of course a Sullivan, Offenbach, 
J. Strauss, Audran, or Waldteufel are not to be met with in 
every generation, but the writings of such men are still 
availabie, and surely could be drawn upon more frequently. 
What has become of all the delightful waltzes of the past, or 
the fot-pourris of famous comic operas ? 

Such things rearranged on the lines suggested, and played 
well, as they would be by the restaurant bands, would add 
so much to the amenities of dining-out that one wishes for a 
musical proprietor to take up the matter with his conductor, 
and see what could be done. It is just a matter of taking a 
little trouble over the initial difficulty of the re-scoring and 
re-arranging, and of that amount of courage required for 
getting away from the conventional. nycyotas GaTty. 


MR. ALBERT COATES. 


It was in the early months of 1914 that London first became 
acquainted with Mr. Albert Coates as a leading personality 
among English musicians. He came from Russia to conduct 
the Covent Garden Winter season of opera in German—the 
memorable season that first brought ‘ Parsifal’ to London. 
His mastery of the conductor’s art was so evident that the 
Royal Opera Syndicate engaged him for the following 
Summer season, when he conducted both German and Italian 
opera. The beginning of the war found him back in Russia. 
A short account of Mr. Coates’s life and work was given, 
with a portrait, in our issue for April, 1914. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Coates back to England after 
his protracted trials of war-time. He re-introduced himself 
with a concert of familiar music at Queen’s Hall on April 29, 
with Beethoven’s seventh Symphony as the principal work in 
hand. There could be no doubt as to his mastery of the 
orchestra and his ability to draw out the full meaning of the 
music, but there was room for question—which recurred during 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll’—on the subject of his semi. He 
seemed prone to dwell too lovingly on a passage of slow 
music as if bent on squeezing it dry rather than allowing a 
natural flow. However in Tchaikovsky's * Romeo and 
Juliet’ Mr. Coates asserted his gifts without any loophole for 
questioning. It was a great interpretation, finely designed 
and eloquent. Atthe second concert, on May 8, Mr. Coates 
conducted Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony with the 
special insight that we now expect from him, some Wagner 
excerpts, and Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Africa’ Fantasie, with Miss 
Hilda Dederich as solo pianist. A third concert, given by 
Mr. Coates on May 16, was devoted to Russian music. 
Tchaikovsky loomed rather largely in the scheme, being 
represented by his ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and B flat minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Miss Katharine Goodson, 
but it was interesting to hear Rimsky-Korsakoff's Suite from 
‘The Legend of Tzar Saltan’ with its invigorating rhythms, 
and Scriabin’s ‘ Poéme de l’extase.’ This latter work had 
been heard only once before in London, if memory serves 
correctly, and had made a strong impression with its richly 
woven design. Intervening years have enabled us to perceive 
the strands of the texture more clearly, and to know them as 
harmonies which, once considered exotic, are now becoming 
typical of Marylebone and Kensington. The skill of 
Scriabin’s weaving is however none the less open to 
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ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SUCCESSFUL REOPENING, 


One of the things that shows without any doubt that the 
war is over is the reopening of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden. After being postponed for a week—nothing in 
comparison with the closing for five years—the doors were 
once more opened to the public on May 12. A very curious 
mental impression was produced on one as he entered the 
foyer, for, so far as a first glance was concerned, everything 
seemed the same as in 1914. Familiar faces greeted one on 
all sides, though on closer inspection there were evidences of 
the passage of just upon five yearsof trial. But the personnel 
remains much the same, with Mr. Percy Eales, for so many 

ears the genial acting-manager-—now at the head of affairs 
in the place of Mr. Neil Forsyth. 

Change is also found in the undertaking itself. The 
season is announced as being given in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Beecham, an association which really began in 1911, 
and, resumed three years later, is now made clear to the 
public. With the Syndicate’s fine judgment and experience 
on the one hand and Sir Thomas Beecham's progressive 
methods on the other there seems no reason why increased 
prosperity should not come to the old-established and 
world-renowned Royal Opera Syndicate. Considering the 
enormous difficulties in the way of arranging a season of 
opera on the cosmopolitan lines that have always been 
followed at Covent Garden, a good start has been made. 
Several familiar names are missing from the preliminary 

ospectus, and it seems that London will have to wait to 
a. again Tetrazzini, Caruso, Franz, McCormack, and the 
others. Fortunately Melba is available. and her presence 
gave great distinction to the opening performance. 

It was a memorable event in every way for many 
reasons. Everyone was glad to find the Royal Opera open 
once again, and the occasion being graced by the presence 
of the King and Queen, and many members of the Royal 
Family, was like old times. But that it was not the old 
time was very soon made clear. In the first place the 
conductor was Sir Thomas Beecham, and in the second 
there was something entirely new, not so much in the ruddy 
hue of the re-upholstered boxes or the glint of the re-gilded 
walls, as on the stage, where, with the exception of Dame 
Melba, nearly all were strange and new. The biggest novelty 
was a British tenor with the voice and style of an Italian. 
This was Mr. Thomas Burke, the Rudolph of the evening, 
who made his first appearance on the operatic stage in his 
native country. He did well if only for one reason, that he 
has that rare and precious thing a genuine tenor voice. It is 
not large in volume, nor does it give any very great suggestion 
of having much behind it, but it is a pleasant voice which the 

ssessor puts to good use in Italian opera. The new-comers 
included a Musetta of becoming brilliancy in Miss Destournel 
and in MM. Maguenat and Cotreuil among ‘the happy 
few, we band of brothers,’ which included M. Huberdeau 
and that genuine humorist Signor Malatesta,—welcome 
reappearances. Everyone was delighted to hear Dame 
Melba again, and her singing had all its old distinction and 
charm. Much enthusiasm prevailed, occasionally extending 
itself to the orchestral tone, which was exuberant. 

The season’s brief passage down to the time it is possible 
to record includes a revival of Massenet’s ‘Thais,’ 
in which Madame Edvina made her reappearance with 
augmented powers of voice and gesture, excellent work 
coming from M. André Gilly and M. Couzinou. The 
familiar has included ‘Traviata,’ with a new soprano 
endowed with fine technical command in Mlle. 
Borghi-Zerni, a child of vocal parents, whose powers 
were further displayed in ‘ Rigoletto.’ In ‘ Traviata’ there 
was a new tenor in Signor Capuzzo, and a Germont in 
M. Maguenat, who put a new complexion on the music by 
his glorious phrasing, unspoiled by the fact that he sang 
in French while the rest employed Italian. Signor 
Leopoldo Mugnone appeared once again in London fo show 
us the true method of interpreting Verdi. The ‘ Rigoletto’ 
performance also introduced Mr. Burke as the Duke with 
Satisfactory results, and gave us a notable Jester in 
M. Maguenat. of bilingual attainment, since he sang in both 
French and Italian. Under the hand of Signor Mugnone, 
its original conductor, Puccini’s ‘ La Tosca’ was added later, 


D 





with Madame Edvina once more as Floria, and with a tenor 
of uncommon promise in a Greek singer, M. Ulysse Lappas, 
on whom it will be worth while to keep one’s ear. A 
Scarpia who acted as well as sang the part was found in 
M. Couzinou. For the first of the Saturday evening 
performances at reduced prices—an excellent plan for these 
democratic days—Miss Rosina Buckman, ‘from over the 
way,’ appeared as Mimi, ably seconded by Mr. Burke. 
Francis E. BARRETT, 








London Concerts. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Three young musicians— Major Geoffrey Toye, M. 
Moiseiwitsch, and Mr. Eugéne Goossens — shared with 
Sir Charles Stanford the honours of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert at Queen’s Hall on April 29. As conductor 
Major Toye came successfully through the exacting test of a 
programme largely unfamiliar. He is getting the whole 
technique of conducting within his grasp, and can show an 
inside knowledge of the scores he is interpreting. M. 
Moiseiwitsch gave a brilliant and poetical performance of a 
Pianoforte Concerto by Sir Charles Stanford that had been 
heard in America but not before in London. It is a thorough 
example of the composer’s power to give rein to a rich fancy 
and write in freely expressive terms while retaining as a 
groundwork the essentials of a style honoured by tradition. 
It is not music that appeals by warmth, but it is eloquent. 
There are moments of outstanding beauty, and among them 
the passage that brings the slow movement toa close. The 
final movement has a robustness that does not arise solely 
from the necessarily bright rhythm of finales. Mr. Goossens 
was represented by his short pieces ‘By the Tarn’—a 
re-scoring of his string quartet—and ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ a 
successful and riotous piece of descriptive music. The concert 
opened with the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ Overture, and concluded 
with Dvordk’s seldom-heard fourth Symphony. 


On April 25 Mr. Frank Armstrong inaugurated a series 
of Friday mid-day organ concerts at A‘olian Hall, the object 
of which is to collect funds for the Sunday evening smoking 
concerts and to provide Bond Street shoppers with the oppor- 
tunity for pleasant relaxation from their labours. The recitals 
are free, but a collection is made. 

A specially-designed programme like that of Moiseiwitsch 
at Queen’s Hall on April 26 is a boon. There are several 
among Chopin’s ‘Etudes’ that are permanently excluded 
from haphazard programmes by their more popular neighbours, 
and a complete performance of the whole series serves to 
recall their merits. M. Moiseiwitsch devoted the whole 
programme to Studies, including the ‘ Etudes Symphoniques’ 
of Schumann and five by Liszt. 

A vocal recital by Mr. Hubert Eisdell at Wigmore Hall 
on April 28 brought to notice some new songs by English 
composers—‘ A boy’s song’ by Cyril Rootham, ‘ The bells 
of San Marie’ by John Ireland, ‘To a water-lily’ by 
Herbert Bedford, ‘ Love in Summer’ by Katherine Parker, 
and ‘ Dream valley’ by Roger Quilter. 

Miss Gladys Moger’s vocal programme at Wigmore Hall 
on May I gave prominence to Italian and British songs— 
among the latter being three attractive examples by Mr. E. J. 
Dent entitled ‘The three cherry-trees,’ ‘The oxen,’ and 
‘ The piper.’ 

The late Lieut.-Commander F. S. Kelly will be remem- 
bered by many as a capable and earnest musician from 
Oxford who earned a wide reputation as a pianist and a 
composer. A tribute to his memory was paid on May 2 at 
Wigmore Hall in the form of a concert of his works. The 
artists who assisted were Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. Leonard 
B wwick, M. Fleury (flrutist), and the Queen’s Hall small 
orchestra under the conductorship of Mr. Frank Bridge. 
The chief of many estimable works given on this occasion 
was an Elegy for string orchestra and harps written in 
memory of Rupert Brooke. 


i 
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The viola is so rarely used as a solo instrument that 
particular mention must be made of the recital given by 
M. Zenobe L’Hoest in conjunction with Signor Ferrucio 
Dini (vocalist) at .Eolian Hall on May 2. The principal 
feature of his programme was a Concerto by D. Heynderg. 

























































A series of Popular Concerts by the London String 
‘Quartet was begun at .Kolian Hall on May 3. The 
Pianoforte Quintet in G minor, Op. 30, by Arthur Hinton, 
was played with the help of Miss Katharine Goodson, and 
proved well worth revival. The concerts are arranged to 
take place every Saturday afternoon until July 19. 


On the occasion of the recital given by Mr. Albert 
Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch, at Queen’s Hall, on 
May 3, the feature most worthy of record was the size of the 
audience. Not many years ago such a recital by young 
British artists would have been given to a more than half- 
empty hall. Of the qualities of the playing there is no need 
to write. 


A ‘Ballata,’ and ‘ Ballabile’ for violoncello, by Sir Charles 
Stanford, performed by Miss Beatrice Harrison at Wigmore 
Hlall on May 3, made pleasant hearing. The same 
programme included Ravel's Trio, with Miss May Harrison 
as violinist and Mr. Hamilton Harty as pianist. 


An Oratorio by Mrs. Margaret Meredith, entitled ‘ The 
At-one-ment,’ designed on a religious and dramatic basis in 
commemoration of the war, was performed at Steinway Hall 
on May 3 


One of the most interesting and attractive chamber works 
that have recently come from Italy was a Pianoforte Trio 
by Giacomo Orefice, given by the London Trio at 
-Evlian Hall on May 6. It satisfies both the popular and 
the critical taste, and should be heard again. 


The Catterall String Quartet came from Manchester to 
play for the London Chamber Concert Society at 
Wigmore Hall on May 6. They gave the three Idyils 
by Mr. Frank Bridge—pleasant works that are heard less 
often than they deserve—and were assisted by Miss Katharine 
Goodson in César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet. 


A new Violin Sonata (Op. 165, No. 2), by Sir Charles 
Stanford was played by Miss Murray Lambert and Mr. 
Hamilton Harty at Wigmore Hall on May 7, and proved 
characteristic of the composer in merit, while tending to an 
unusually simple style. 


Mr. Frederic Lamond’s great and popular gifts were 
displayed at (Queen’s Hall on May to in Beethoven’s 
* Emperor’ Concerto and that of Tchaikovsky in B flat minor. 
It is gratifying to observe that this British-born pianist, who 
makes his appeal by the strength and purely-musical value of 
his interpretations, and never by display, has a big following, 
and can always attract a large and interested audience. He 
was accompanied on this occasion by the (ueen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, who also conducted a 
performance of Bantock’s characteristic and picturesque 
tone-poem, ‘ Fifine at the Fair.’ 


Two new Violin Sonatas, by E. J. Moeran and Miss Mary 
Barber, were performed at Wigmore Hall on May 10 by 
M. Edgardo Guerra, accompanied by the composer, on the 
occasion of a joint recital with M: José de Moraes (vocalist). 


Mr. Cyril Scott's delicate fancy was responsible for the 
most interesting feature in Miss Astra Desmond's recital at 
Wigmore Hall on May 12. His ‘Idyllic Phantasy’ for 
voice, oboe, and vioboncello, written to his own words, is a 
curious and pretty whimsicality. Its theme is the musings of 
a solitary wanderer in the woods and the airy, faéry thoughts 
that come to him on hearing a vague, plaintive music in the 
air. Mr. Scott's music fulfils its function and cleverly 
conveys the suggestion of unearthliness and disembodiment. 
The illusion was heightened by keeping the instrumentalists 
unseen. The whole idea so captured the fancy of the 
audience that the piece was repeated. 


With the capable help of Miss Daisy Kennedy, M. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and Captain Herbert Heyner, Mr. Sydney 
Rosenbloom gave a concert of his compositions at Wigmore 





A vast audience assembled to greet Melba at the 
Royal Albert Hall on May 17. They were well repaid, fo; 
her singing had all the charm and purity that made it famoys 
many years ago. Mr. Thomas Burke, the new tenor star of 
Covent Garden, was also there, and went a further Stage of 
making good his reputation. With Miss Katharine Goodson 
as solo pianist the high tone of the concert was well 
sustained. 


The vocal recital of Madame d’Alvarez at Queen’s Hall op 
May 17 was announced as her ‘last appearance.’ It is to be 
hoped that, following notable precedent, she will reconsider 
her decision. On this occasion her great gifts were displayed 
in a worthy selection of songs given with accompaniment hy 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. . 





Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Elgar’s new Violin and Pianoforte Sonata created an 
excellent impression when Mr. Appleby Matthews 
introduced it at the Scala Sunday Concert on April 13, 
having for his coadjutor the excellent violinist, Mr. 
Alexander Cohen. In a few words addressed to the large 
andience present Mr. Matthews referred to his desire to give 
English music ‘a fair chance.’ He concluded the series of 
Sunday Orchestral Concerts—which, started last October, 
have continued without a break—with a splendid concert 
given in the Town Hall on April 27, at which he revived 
Elgar’s first Symphony (in A flat, Op. 55). On this occasion 
the orchestra was augmented by a contingent of instru- 
mentalists from Manchester, the total rank and file 
numbering seventy-five performers. Mr. Matthews gavea 
noble performance of a noble work, and in spite of its great 
length the audience listened to its wonderful strains with 
unabated interest. Finely played too was Granville 
Bantock’s symphonic poem ‘ Dante and Beatrice,’ which 
gains at each fresh hearing. Indeed the whole concert was 
a fitting finale to a magnificent series of orchestral concerts. 
Two performances of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion—one 
in the afternoon, the other in the evening—were given on 
Good Friday at the Repertory Theatre by Mr. Appleby 
Matthews’s choir and orchestra, with Mr. Alexander Cohen 
as leader and solo violinist. The singing of the choir 
was devotional and pure in tone-quality, especially the inter- 
pretation of the many beautiful chorales, while the orchestra, 
although small in numbers, proved quite adequate, the 
various obbligati for flutes, oboe d’amore, and violin being 
excellently and effectively played. Mr. Appleby Matthews, 
who conducted, was also fortunate in his principals. No 
better choice could have been made than Miss Emily 
Broughton, Miss Helen Anderton, Dr. Goodey (Evangelist), 
Mr. William Hayle, the excellent basso from Leeds (Christ), 
Mr. Harold Howes (Pilate), and Mr. W. Willetts (High 
Priest, Peter, and Judas) who comprised the list of soloists. 
The same evening the Midland Musical Society gave a 
performance of ‘ Messiah’ at the Town Hall, under 
Mr. A. J. Cotton's conductorship. The choir as usual 
carried off the honours of the performance, Mr. C. W 
Perkins admirably supporting the choristers on the organ. 
The principals were Madame Waldron, Miss Alice Vaughton, 
Mr. f. P. Grice, and Albert T. Townsend. 

Miss Elma Baker’s annual vocal recital was given at the 
Repertory Theatre on May 9, in the afternoon. Relying 
entirely on her own efforts, the concert-giver divided her 
programme into four groups, the most interesting of which 
was the first group. consisting of eight old-world songs by 
Pergolese, Robert Johnson, Henry Lawes, Monsigny, Gluck, 
and others. These were accompanied on the harpsichord, 
an instrument by Jakob and Abraham Kirkham, dated 1785. 
The tone was very small, and one doubted if the singer could 
hear any sound at all. Mr. George Russell, who was an 
excellent accompanist, managed the harpsichord very well 





Hall on May 14. His fluent and graceful style gained much 
approval. 








indeed, and later he presided at the pianoforte, his 
accompaniments being always sympathetic and artistic. 
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The other groups included German, Spanish, and English | these diverse compositions required. For, though the earlier 
songs, all of which Miss Baker sang effectively, and with | Scriabin has something in common, temperamentally, with 
excellent diction. Glazounov, yet both these composers need very different 

treatment from that which is accorded to either Mozart or 


The principal musical event of the past month was the 
fortnight’s operatic season held at the Prince of Wales Theatre | Tchaikovsky. The splendid performance of the Scriabin 


from May 5 to May 17, provided by the Beecham Opera | Symphony calls, indeed, for special mention. Among other 
Company, who did as well as ever, the theatre being crowded | works of interest played may be cited the Morceau 
nightly as well as at four matinées. The only novelties |Symphonique, ‘Redemption,’ by César Franck, and the 
roduced were Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ and the Persian Ballet | Prelude and Love-Death from ‘Tristan and _Isolda.’ 
Scene from Moussorgsky’s opera ‘ Khovantchina,’ otherwise | The novelties of the month were an Overture, ‘To the 
the repertory was made up with the familiar operatic works | Fallen,’ by F. King-Hall, late ra violin of this 
—‘Le Coq d'Or,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘La Boheme,’ Orchestra, who himself conducted his composition; an 
‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Magic Flute,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Tristan and | orchestral Fantasia, ‘ Virgil,’ by H. Orsmond Anderton ; 
Isolda,’ ‘Louise,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ ‘Il | and Edward German’s ‘Theme and Six Diversions.’ The 
Trovatore,’ and ‘Samson and Delilah.’ The artistic | Overture and Fantasia were actual ‘first performances,’ and 
personnel included no new names, and there is hardly any | that of Mr. German's new work was the first in the provinces. 
need to comment upon the capabilities of Sir Thomas | The latter met with a rapturous reception, which was well 
Beecham’s well-known principals. The orchestra was again | deserved, inasmuch as it is a merry, brightly orchestrated 
a feature of the season, the chief work as conductor resting | composition, and one calculated to radiate good-humour 
with Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun. ‘Falstaff’ proved an | wherever it is heard. The other novelties were creditable to 
instantaneous success, and was admirably cast, the principals |their composers, but did not reach any exalted level of 
being Mesdames Agnes Nicholls, Gladys Ancrum, Miriam | interest. 
Licette, and Edith Clegg, Messrs. Frederick Ranalow,! So far as the soloists are concerned, Mr. Herbert Fryer 
Frederic Austin, Maurice D’Oisly, Alfred Heather, and | deserves our thanks for affording us another opportunity 
Arthur Wynn. Every note of the wonderful orchestral | of hearing Sir Charles Stanford’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
score seems to express the action of the characters on the | C minor (Op. 126), an undoubtedly attractive work of which 
stage, and the whole work abounds in ingenuity and|Mr. Fryer gave us a distinguished reading. The third 
originality, —indeed Verdi at eighty years of age created here | appearance during the season of Mr. Arnold Trowell gave 
one of the greatest lyrical comedies in existence. sufficient proof that his artistic playing is increasingly appre- 
A chamber concert was given at the Royal Society of | ciated here. On April 24 he played with much delicacy 
Artists’ Exhibition Room on April 28 by Miss Joyce | Tchaikovsky’s Variations for violoncello and orchestra. 
Thursfield, a talented violinist. The principal works |The Thursday following introduced to us the recently- 
included César Franck’s Quintet in F minor for pianoforte | appointed leader of the orchestra, Mr. Bertram Lewis, in 
and strings (the executants being Miss Thursfield, Mr. Paul | the capacity of solo performer, many good qualities being 
Beard, Mr. Percival Hodgson, Miss Joan Willis, and Miss | forthcoming in the polished performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
Irene Berry), Mozart's String Quartet in C major, and | Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for violin and orchestra. 
Brahms’s Sonata in D minor for violin and pianoforte. At the final concert, Mlle. Juliette Folville, whose 
In connection with the Edgbaston Botanical Gardens | uncommon musical abilities we alluded to last month, once 
Summer fixtures, the only vocal and instrumental concert | again essayed her own Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 
provided for the season was given on May 17, an excellent | Frequent re-hearings both of this Belgian artist and of the 
programme having been arranged for the occasion by Mr. | particular composition in question confirm us in cur opinion 
Oscar Pollack, when the following artists appeared: Miss | that she is a musician whose talents have not yet met with 
Margaret Harrison, Miss Mary Foster, Dr. Tom Goodey, due appreciation in this country—though this surely should 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and the Merry Makers’ Mixed Quartet, not be long delayed. 
Madame Judith Leeuw-Moore (pianoforte), M. Jacques caukmniaieratn 
de Leeuw (violin), and Mr. Richard Wassell (accompanist). BRISTOL. . er 
—_——- The well-attended series of organ recitals at Bristol's historic 
BOURNEMOUTH. Parish Church of Redcliff was continued on April 28 bya 
The Winter series of Symphony Concerts—the most classical programme by Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, organist at 
important orchestral event here—reached its appointed | Rochester Cathedral. | On May-Day, Dr. Norman Sprankling, 
end midway through May. Mr. Dan Godfrey is indeed a | who has made a special study of Liszt, gave a delightful pro- 
fit subject for congratulation in that he has achieved so much }gramme at the Victoria Rooms. His educative scheme 
success throughout the season in the face of steadily- omitted the familiar Rhapsodies, and included the Sonata 
multiplying difficulties. It is extremely doubtful whether |in B minor, Etude in D flat, Impromptu in F sharp, 
any other musical director in this country has ever rendered | ‘ Variations and Choral,’ and ‘ Valse Caprice,’ all very 
such continuously valuable service to the cause of orchestral masterfully presented. A choir of 650 voices under Mr. 
music—certainly none of his colleagues have excelled him in | G. T. Cooke, with the veteran George Riseley at the organ, 
that respect. Honour must also be paid to the members of | took part in the fifty-fourth May Festival on May § at Colston 
the Municipal Orchestra, whose fine work, whether considered Hall. Bristol Madrigal Society had a special evening service 
individually or as a whole, is worthy of the highest praise. |at the Cathedral on May 15. There was a very large 
Mr. Godfrey’s tribute, at the final concert of the season, to | attendance, the Cathedral choir assisted, and Dr. Basil 
their achievements and loyal support was well-merited. It | Harwood (president) played organ solos. The scheme 
iginated in the mind of Dr. Hubert Hunt, organist of the 


is the sincere hope of all supporters of music in Bournemouth | orig , ; C 
that, with a world once more dedicated to the pursuits of | Cathedral and director of the Society. A selection of anthems 


peace, the next series of concerts will be inaugurated under | by composers of the English Madrigal period (Tallis, Pearsall, 
less disadvantageous conditions, thus allowing for farther | Redford, Byrd, Weelkes, Wilbye) was rendered with the 
developments of Mr. Godfrey's progressive policy. | beautiful finish of the Madrigalians. Contemporary organ solos 

The programmes of the concluding concerts of the series |and an address by the Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes, of St. 
contained much pleasurable music. First in importance | George's Chapel, Windsor, on ‘The Church Music of the 
were Scriabin’s second Symphony, a masterly score which | English Madrigal Composers,’ made up the unique pro- 
includes a really beautiful slow movement, Glazounov’s |gramme. This first presentation by the Society of examples 
dignified Symphony in E flat, and—well known as it is—the | of the beautiful Church music of that period will doubtless 
still treasured ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony of Mozart, a work whose | be followed by others, so great was the interest shown by the 


greatness is apparent to-day as in time past. Tchaikovsky’s ' congregation. The Mid-Somerset Musical and Folk-Dance 














F minor Symphony, perhaps the most completely satisfying | competitions were also opened at Bath on May 15. The 
of all the composer’s works in that particular form, was 
played at the twenty-ninth concert. All the foregoing are 
compositions that permit of no inattentiveness in performance 
if every detail is to be brought out, and consequently we 
must compliment all concerned on the adaptability they 
displayed in revealing the various shades of expression which 


entries numbered nearly a thousand, and there were many 
successful Bristol competitors. Mr. Geofirey Shaw, one of 
the adjudicators, gave a lecture in the afternoon on * The 
League of Arts for National and Civic Ceremony,’ in which 
he spoke of ‘the great revolt against classicism’ and the 
longing for the natural in modern composers, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Messrs. AlLert Sammons and William Murdoch gave a 
recital in the Guildhall on May 7 to a crowded house. 
Their programme consisted of Bach’s Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata in E major, Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata and 
Romance in G, Mozart's Rondo in G, and pieces by Debussy. 
The May week concert of the University Musical Society 
takes place on June 6, and the items to be performed are 
Bach's ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto of 
Beethoven, ‘The Wasps’ Overture by Vaughan Williams, 
and ‘ L'Aprés-m di d’un faune,’ by Debussy. 

The membership of the Musical Club continues to increase, 
and the committee is contemplating the acqui-ition of larger 
premises. The weekly concerts are held as usual, the 
standard of the programmes being quite in keeping with the 
traditions of the Club. 

Most of the College Musical Societies are holding the 
May week concerts again, and the Scales Club of Caius 
gives weekly concerts on Sunday evenings. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


DEVON. 


Good Friday was recognised in many churches by the 
performance of appropriate music. At Exeter Cathedral the 
anthem was ‘O Saviour of the world,’ and the solo ‘ He 
was despised ’ was sung, Dr. D. J. Wood being at the organ. 
Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’ was sung at Broad Clyst, Whitchurch 
(Mr. M. Bodinner, organist); at St. Simon's, Plymouth 
(Mr. W. G. Nelder, organist), and St. Mary Major, Exeter 
(Mr. W. A. Cole, organist). Gaul's ‘ Prince of Peace’ was 
performed at Mount Gold, Plymouth, Mr. N. H. R. 
Normington conducting choir and orchestra of seventy, and 
Mr. D. Parkes playing the organ. Maunder’s ‘ Olivet to 
Calvary’ was selected at Totnes Parish Church, conducted 
by Rev. A. J. Clark, with Mr. H Worth at the organ, and 
at Kilkhampton, conducted by Mr. G. H. Stainton; J. S. 
Witty’s cantata, ‘ The Great Light,’ was given by Lynton 
Congregational choir, conducted by Mr. Jordan; and ‘ Jesus 
of Bethany’ (Jamouneau) was sung at Stratton twice by a 
choir of fifty voices, conducted by Mr. J. Hancock. The 
cantata, ‘Soldiers of the Cross’ (Hemery), was given at 
Southernhay Wesleyan Church, Exeter, by a choir and 
orchestra of seventy performers, Mr. W. Slader conducting ; 
and at the Mint Church Mr. L. Holden organized a concert 
of sacred music, at which the choir sang choruses from the 
Passion music of ‘ Messiah,’ good singing being als> heard 
from a quartet of artists. Mr. Holden's organ solos were 
well chosen, and Mr. S. W. A Moyle played ’cello music 
with much charm. Passion music from ‘ Messiah’ was also 
given at Tavistock, Mr. W. Clotworthy conducting. 

Easter Day was recognised also, music from ‘ Messiah’ 
being sung at Exeter Cathedral, and during the week a 
concert of praise music was given by Teignmouth Wesleyan 
Choir, conducted by Mr. F. Ward. 

Tne Sunday concerts in Plymouth Theatre Royal closed 
down for the Summer on April 20 with a programme given 
by the Theatre orchestra, conducted by Mr. J. W. Wingate, 
with Mr. Frank Tapp (pianist), and Messrs. H. G. Uglow 
and Frederick Allen (vucalists). 

Dre. H. J. Edwards, the distinguished pianist and 
composer who resides in North D-von, ptid his first visit to 
Plymouth on April 16 under the auspices of Plymouth 
Female Choir, conductor, Mr. P. Butchers. With the 
R.M L.I. banda brilliant and perfect reading was given of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in G minor, Mr. P. S. G 
O'Donnell conducting. Dr. Edwards played also music by 
Debussy and Chopin. The band achieved its usual high 
standard in music by Luigini and Saint-Saéns, and the 
choir sang part-songs by Christie (‘Galway Piper’), Colin 
Taylor (‘Slumber Song of the Madonna’). Wurm, Marks 
Boyce, Bellingham (alias Mr. Gerald Phillips, a gifted local 
composer), and Elgar. 

P-ymouth Orpheus Choir (conductor, Mr. David Parkes) 
brought a very brilliant season to a brilliant close on May 23, 
securing a vi-it from Madame Melha, who sang a choice 
selection of French music and several English songs. The 
choir, among other beautiful performances, gave a striking 
interpretation of Percy Fletcher's arrangement of the 






traditional air of ‘ The British Grenadiers,’ and the beautify! 
pianoforte playing of Miss Katharine Goodson made the 
occasion memorable. 

Two organ recitals have been given in St. Sidwell’s 
Wesleyan Church, Exeter, by Mr. W. Rains, his programmes 
including music by Rheinberger, Smart (the too much 
neglected Chorale with variations), Wolstenholme, D’Ev " 
Handel, Dubois, and Mendelssohn (fourth Sonata). The 
vocalists were Mr. J. B. Passmore and Mr. H. S. Reynolds, 
At Southernhay, on April 23, Mr. C. Wheaton, organist of 
St. Thomas’s, gave a recital of French music. 

Mr. Allan Allen showed excellent judgment in his choice 
of music performed in collaboration with performances of 
‘The Tempest’ by the boys of Exeter School on May 8 
and 9. A small orchestra was led by Mr. Montague Rendle, 
with Mr. R. B. Moore at the pianoforte; entr’acte music 
was ‘ Dreaming’ (Berthold Tours), four numbers of Gade’s 
‘ Aquarellen,’ a Serenade by Haydn, and a ‘Chant’ by 
Lemare. Incidental music was the ‘Storm on a lake,” by 
Neukomm, and an Elegie by Tchaikovsky. ‘Come unto 
these yellow sands’ was sung to Purcell’s music, ‘Full 
fathom five’ to a setting by John Ireland, and ‘ Where the 
bee sucks,’ to Arne. A speciality dance was ‘ Sea Nymphs’ 
(A. E. Curtis), and the country dance was ‘ Dargason.’ 

A choir of forty voices formed by G.W.R. men from 
Newport, sang with much enthusiasm, rich tone-quality, and 
fine precision at Exeter, on May 10, Mr. W. H. Bryant 
conducting. 

Mr. Vladimir Cernikoff, at Torquay, on April 16, played 
pianoforte music by Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, Liszt, and 
Chopin, and introduced a Cradle Song and ‘ Scaramouche’ 
by Holland. Madame Alice Montague showed special skill 
in songs by Purcell. Easter week found the band of the 
R.M.L.I. from Plymouth giving a four days’ season in the 
Pavilion, Mr. P. S. G. O'Donnell conducting. Three 
concerts were given by Miss Margaret Cooper and party, and 
Madame Melba and Miss Katharine Goodson gave a vocal 
and pianoforte recital on the Saturday afternoon. 

At an organ recital at Budleigh Salterton on May 3, Mr. 
F. J. Pinn played an Andante with Variations by Rea, and 
music by Cooke, Widor, Callaerts, Silas, and Merkel. Mr. 
S. J. Bishop sang a beautiful Prayer by Kalinnikov, and the 
air ‘ It is enough.’ 

A successful performance of German’s ‘ Merrie England’ 
was given by Ilfracombe Choral Society on April 24, under 
the conductorship of Mr. G. K. Batten. 


CORNWALL. 
During Passion-tide Stainer'’s ‘Crucifixion’ was given at 
Wadebridge, Maunder’s ‘Olivet to Calvary’ at Carbis Bay 
(conductor, Mr. E. White), and St. Blazey (conductor, 
Mr. C. S. Edwards); ‘Christ and His soldiers’ was sung at 
West Love (conductor, Mr. H. Mutten), and ‘ The Scene 
on Calvary’ at St. Columb. 

Choral music has been demonstrated by a performance of 
* Elijah,’ at Camborne under the conductorship of Dr. H.V. 
Pearce, with Miss G. Carling leading the orchestra; a 
performance of Cowen’s ‘ Rose maiden’ by St. Ives Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. Ernest White; a presentation with 
scenery of ‘The enchanted glen,’ by Menheniot G.F.S. 
choir, trained by Mrs. Leverton. Other societies which have 
been heard are St. Minver new Choral and Dramatic Society, 
Wadebridge Male Choir, and St. Blazey Brotherhood Choir. 

A vocal! festival, held at Bugle on April 23, was adjudicated 
by Mr. G. A. Russell. Regrettably, most of the classes 
were for solo-work. For choral-singing, Indian Queen’s 
Council School Choir won the challenge shield. Bugle 
Junior Choir and Indian Queen's Council School Choir 
being tied in winning the same marks. 


At the Assembly Rooms, Peterborough, on May 15, two 
successful concerts were given. The performers were Miss 
Doris Baker, Miss Sybil Eaton, Miss Alice Mandeville, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, and Canon Cary-Elwes (violoncello). The 
Hon. Mrs. Sandars and Mr. Alfred Baker accompanied. 
Modern British music was well represented by Frank 
Bridge’s Trio for violin, ’cello, and pianoforte, Hamilton 
Harty’s Passacaglia for violin, and songs by Mallinson, 
Cyril Scott, O'Connor Morris, Roger Quilter, _— Ireland, 
and C. A. Lidgey. There were large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 
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GLASGOW. 

The only item of interest to be recorded this month is the 
decision of the management of the Choral and Orchestral 
Union to resume operations in the Autumn. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Landon Ronald as conductor of the Scottish 
Orchestra has given universal satisfaction, and there is every 
reason to hope that the coming season may prove very 
successful. Mr. James G. Mackerracher, for many years 
manager of the City Hall Saturday evening concerts, has 
been appointed secretary and manager to the Choral and 
Orchestral Union, a pust for which his experience and 
organizing ability well fit him. 

The ninth Competitive Festival (April 26 to May 3 
(referred to in the School Music Review for June) was one ot 
the most succeessful yet held. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabzeus,’ the oratorio which was 
composed to celebrate the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at 
Culloden in 1746, received an excellent performance at the 
concert given by the Philharmonic Society’s choir on April 26 
in aid of St. Dustan’s Hostel for blinded sailors and soldiers. 
Conducted by Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt the choral singing was 
instinct with spirit and intelligence. Under his excellent 
training the singers are finding new interest in their work, 
which in this case offered such fine opportunities. Dr. 
Pollitt maintained Handelian traditions in ‘/empi—with 
perhaps one exception in ‘See the conquering hero,’ which 


heard. Too many songs were in serious vein. The English 
School was well represented by G. H. Ford (five MS. songs), 
Bantock, F. Bridge, Hubert Bath, and Herbert Hughes. 

With Dr. James Lyon in the chair, the annual meeting of 
the local Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Association was held 
in Rushworth Hall on May 5. It appeared that but few 
members had availed themselves of the invitation to send in 
and perform original compositions at this meeting, so that 
expectation was confined to pieces by Mr. F. Whatmoor, 
Mr. G. Mc. N. Harvey, and Mr. Clifford Marshall. Quite 
the feature of the evening's music was Dr. Lyon’s clever 
pianoforte improvisation on distinctly modern harmonic 
lines. 

Thanks to the enterprise and ability of Mr. John Tobin, 
the Crosby Choral Union is making headway, and the 
singing of this excellent choir of forty was good and effective 
in the performance given on May 3 of Hubert Bath’s 
Nautical Suite ‘ England Expects,’ for baritone solo (Mr. 
Albert Kirkman), chorus, and orchestra. The adequate 
band of twenty was no less a feature. Led by Miss Lucy 
Beasley, it contained notable local players in Mr. Stanley 
Redfern (flute) and Mr. A. Camden (whose bassoon solo was 
a highly appreciated novelty). The Garden Scene from 
‘ Faust’ was subsequently performed, with Miss Lily Edwards, 
Miss Marie Skellorn, Mr. George Barnett, and Mr. Albert 
Kirkman as vocal principals. 

The eightieth report of the Philharmonic Society’s 





|committee was presented at the annual meeting held on 
| May 13, with Mr. W. E. Willink in the chair. The season 


was taken rather fast. In the tenor airs Mr. Frank Mullings of eight concerts was reported as highly successful musically 
electrified the audience by his inspired singing. The heroic | and also financially, for the debit of £228 last year had been 
Jewish leader lived again in a singer whose clarion notes | turned into a credit balance of £324. This, however, was 
and dramatic instinct render him a Handelian tenor beyond |owing to the remarkable increase from the lettings of the 
compare. The other principals achieved similar if lesser! Hall. The committee was authorised to arrange for ten 
distinction, and it would be difficult indeed to associate Mr. | concerts to be given in the ensuing season, and not more 
Mullings with finer exponents of their respective rdles than | than twelve during 1920-21. Theseare to be held on Tuesday 
Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Asira Desmond, and Mr. | evenings in preference to Saturday afternoons. The time of 
Robert Radtord. Coloratura singing is evidently not yet a | commencement in the evenings would depend on railway 
lost art. It is due to state that this memorable concert was | facilities, If the later trains to Manchester were resumed 
organized by a committee of the Philharmonic choir, of which | the concerts would commence at the old hour of 7.45, 
Mr. E. Thraves was chairman and Mr. W. J. Riley hon. | otherwise they would commence at 7 to enable certain 
secretary. members of the orchestra to catch the last train. The time 
The time-honoured free performance of ‘ Messiah’ was | has come for something to be done to obviate the necessity 
given on Good Friday. Fortunately on this occasion | for going to Manchester for the brass and wood-wind. Mr. 
St. George’s Hall was available, and Mr. Riley as usual Behrend's suggestion of founding an orchestral school in 
organized an excellent choir which was conducted by Mr. | Liverpool for the training of such instrumentalists is good 
Branscombe, with Mr. Ellingford as organist. The vocal | and surely feasible. 
principals were Miss Jennie Atwill, Miss Dorothy Ledsome, Cowen’s ‘ Rose Maiden’ received a fresh lease of life 
Mr. Roland Jackson, and Mr. Fowler Burton. | by the performance which Madame Fanny de _ Boutilers 
Concerts of sacred music also attracted large audiences on | conducted in Crane Hall on May 14. Notable among 
Good Friday evening, to the Royal Court and Shakespeare jjocil lady musicians, Madame de Boufilers keeps her 
Theatres. In the former locale the Carl Rosa Opera | Liverpool Ladies’ Choir at a high standard of efficiency, 
Company sang Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ in which the solos | and with the aid of the Liverpool Vocal Union of male 
were taken by Miss Beatrice Miranda, Miss Gladys Parr, | voices there was much to commend in the singing of 
Mr. Hughes Macklin, and Mr. Arthur Winckworth. The | the graceful music. Excellent vocal principals were found 
conductor was Mr. H. de la Fuente. }in Miss Maud Barry, Miss Lilian Elliott, Mr. Lloyd Moore, 
At the Crane Hall popular Wednesday Afternoon Concert, | and Mr. Ralph Smith. The Bootle Musical Club Orchestra 
on Apri! 30, Mr. Anderson Tyrer gave another exhibition of | also assisted. 
masterful pianoforte playing in examples of Palmgren, whose} The sixth annual Musical Festival given by the children 
music has in it so much freshness of expression, in Etudes | in the Liverpool Elementary Schools was successfully held 
and Valses and the C sharp minor Scherzo of Chopin, and in | in St. George’s Hall on May 16. The choir of eight hundred 
pieces of the prodigious order by de Schlozer, Domanievsky, | children had been selected from seventy schools, and the 
and Liszt. A violin débutante, Miss Jo Lamb, made a | conductor—elected by the teachers from their own body— 
highly favourable impression by her expressive tone and|was Mr W. H. Fell. An account of the proceedings will 
technical skill in playing Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and | be found in the current issue of the School Music Aeview. 
Rondo Capriccioso. At the recital on May 7 another new-| The British Music Society (National and Internationa!) 
comer, Miss Marion K. Snowden, exhibited considerable | held an inaugural meeting of the Liverpool Centre of the 
powers us a pianist. They are, however, not yet wholly | Society (the first centre to be established out of London) 
under control. She has brightness and vivacity, but her|in St. George’s Hall on May 17. The president, 
uieter moods are preferable, as in Chopin's Berceuse. | Lord Howard de Walden, was in the chair, and the obj: cts 
he vocalist was Mr. W. H. Atkinson, who sang very well | of the Society, so sensibly beneficial in their aim, were 
in baritone songs. explained in speeches made by Dr. Eaglefield Hull, 
The Crane Hall Wednesday Recital on May 14 was/the Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes, and Mr. Francis Toye. The 
devoted to a vocal programme carried through by two| audience included representative local musicians, both 


earnest singers, Madame Lottie Beaumont and Mr. Harold 
Hallas, with Mr. James Stott as an expert accompanist at 
the pianoforte. Madame Beaumont has a voice of excellent, 
even quality and good range, which she uses especially well 
in songs of a lyrical type. Mr. Hallas has limitations ot 


voice and style which are not exac'ly suited to Korbay’s 
dramatic Hungarian songs. In other items he was pleasantly 


professional and amateur, and the establishment of the 
Liverp ol Centre, which was proposed by Dr. A. W. Pollitt, 
was a motion duly carried. Many members were enrolled at 
the meeting 


Captain Charles Knowles, after four and a-half years’ 
active service, has now returned to the concert-platform. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


As this message goes to print the Beecham Opera 
commences its sixth season, introducing for the first time at 
Manchester the ‘ Khovantshina’ ballet scene (Moussorgsky) ; 
‘Night of May’ (Rimsky-Korsakov), on June 6; ‘ Nail’ 
(de Lara), on Whit Friday; and Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ 
7 16 and 21. 

he afternoon of June 21 has been fixed for the choral 
Peace Celebration Festival at Belle Vue. Sixty choirs are 
expected to assemble, mustering approximately two thousand 
voices. The famed Besses o’ th’ Barn Band will also take 
part, in addition to an orchestra. Accommedation for thirty 
to forty thousand people is possible, so that the King’s Fund 
for the widows a | orphans of fallen soldiers should 


benefit handsomely. The Hallé chorus-master, Mr. R. H. | 


Wilson, will conduct the choirs. For such a gathering the 
music must have simplicity and breadth. The appended 





programme, with possibly one exception, fulfils these 
requirements : 
IN IE MORIA 
Funeral March Chopin 
* Into the silent land" A. R. Gaul 
‘Say, watchman, what of the night Sullivan 
* Happy and blest are they’ Vendelssohn 
* Blest are the departed ° Spohr 
THANKSGIVING. 
Anthe *O give thanks Goss 
Chorus * How lovely are the messengers Vendelssohn 
Chorus Due *O Lovely Peace Mendel 
Chorus -» ‘Achieved is the glorious work flaydn 
PATRIOTI 
Choral Epilogue ‘ It comes from the misty ages E-lga> 
Tenors and Chorus * Come, if you dare Purcell 
Choral Refrain (Soprano) ‘ Land of Hope and Glory Elgar 
Chorus * Hallelujah Hand 
March * Pomp and Circumstance Flga 


Three or four hymns are to be interspersed among these | graphic as these. 
The programme would gain if Gaul’s part-song|woman’s song, but if essayed by the gentler sex wants 


items. 


$$ 


The events of recent weeks undoubtedly were Rosing’s 
two recitals, and two performances of the new Elgar Violin 
and Pianoforte Sonata. The purely Russian programme of 
Rosing I did not hear ; his second recital was an endeavour 
to treat love in verse and music in the manner of the rolli 
seasons. Asan idea I doubt its real value. Whatever he 
may be as an interpreter of Russian thought and feeling—and 
two items in his miscellaneous recital stirred him to unusually 
passionate vehemence—my impression was that, in a | 
and varied selection of songs, he would hardly seem to 

ssess such outstanding qualities as an interpreter as one had 

en led to expect. He was, however, suffering somewhat 
acute pain from a knee damaged in the hotel just before the 
| concert, and such physical distraction must have had effect 
| on his night’s work. 

The Elgar Sonata was played the same afternoon 
(April 15) by Messrs. Hamilton Harty and Arthur Catterall ; 
also on April 9 by Miss Ethel Midgeley and Mr. John Bridge. 
| The earlier performance was quite the fuller revelation. Mr. 
Harty handled the pianoforte part with the utmost boldness, 
}and against this background the brilliancy of the violin- 
playing left an indelible impression in the opening and 
| closing movements. The fleeting beauty of the detached, 
| fragmentary manner of writing in the ‘ Romance’ section was 
| even more arresting. It distils its own Elgarian fragrance, 
| and in me produces just the same kind of tranquilising joy 
| as does our country-side in all its virgin freshness of blossom 
| and leafage. 
| The songs of Mr. Leo France, sung on May 12 by Miss 
| Muriel Robinson and accompanied by Miss Edith Webster, 
| have the supreme merit of fine verse. There were overa 
; score given, of which I heard about half. One does not 
often happen on an effort of this type so finely sustained. 

In a few numbers there was a consciousness of dexterous 
| toying with externals ; in Francis Thompson’s ‘ Messages’ 
| the emotional content of the verse and music gripped one 
| powerfully—Arthur Symons’s ‘ Fountain Court’ is a perfect 
| miniature of drowsy beauty. Not all, however, were so 
Masefield’s ‘ Tewkesbury Road’ is no 





were replaced by, say, Cooke’s ‘ How sleep the brave,’ which | handling as a mettlesome horse 


has practically every quality that a simple ‘In Memoriam’ 


choral-song should have, or one of the various quite good | although so far no decisions are reached. 


settings of Scott's ‘Marmion’ fragment, ‘Soldier, rest.’ | 
These occur to one whilst writing, and careful search would | 
produce many more thoroughly appropriate numbers. 

The Summer programmes of Park outdoor music began on 
May 18, and in advance would indicate a growing popularity 
for the concerts given by numerous Manchester small choirs. | 
Probably not fewer than fifty such will be given in the small | 
recreation grounds of the poorer parts of Manchester and | 
Salford. It is one thing ministering to needs like these 
in the wintry dark days, but the devotion of singers to 
such social duty after a strenuous day’s work, when the soul is | 
crying for country air and country sights, always seems to 
me to gain an added value—‘ they also serve !’ 

Some time back I referred to our Manchester Sunday 
Concert problem and the policy of the City Council 
Watch Commi:tee, which decreed that such might only be | 
given if proceeds were for War-time charities, the idea 
of systematic Sunday concerts being ruled out entirely. 
Now a curious discrimination has arisen. Owing to an 
oversight no provision had been made for the annual 
Pension Fund Concert of the Hallé Orchestra (usually 
held the week after the close of the Hallé season). 
Orchestra, chorus, conductor, and soloists have always given 
their services, and during the current Beecham Opera season, 
with Sir Thomas at hand and the New Queen’s Theatre to be 
had for the asking, the Hallé Society's executive applied for 
permission for a Sunday concert : but such a vital charity as 
this (members of the Orchestra have given their lives) not 
falling within the four corners of the Watch Committee’s 
definition of War charities, was ignored. Habitual seven 
days to the week working in any fixed round of activity is 
not endurable in the long ran—our munitions experience has 
taught us that very clearly—and many of the cxsthetic 
and other arguments advanced for a systematic establishment 
of Sunday concerts would founder on that rock, but is 
rece gnition of such facts any reason for barring an occasional 
affair of this sort, where the conditions are everywhere known 
to be quite plain and above board ? 





| of St. Nicholas. 


The Opera House plan proposals have been made public, 
If present ideas 
move forward it will have a bow-shaped fagade opposite the 
Midland Hotel. 

Can the clangour of street traffic be excluded in so 
central a position with a car service on three of its four 
sides ? 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Newcastle being at present without an adequate concert- 
hall—-the venerable Town Hall having been appropriated to 
one of the many controllers who have regulated our daily lives 
for the past three or four years—the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Choral Union was driven to give the first of its revived 
performances (on Wednesday, May 7) in the Cathedral Church 
The principal choral works were Elgar's 
Te Deum and Benedictus and Parry’s ‘ Voces Clamantium,’ 
and a selection of sacred songs from ‘The Motherland Song 


| Book.’ The accompaniments were given by a string orchestra 


led by Mr. Alfred Wall, with the wind-parts on the organ by 
Mr. W. Ellis. The programme also included Walford Davies's 
‘Solemn Melody’ for strings and organ, Frank Bridge's 
‘Lament,’ Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a theme by 
Tallis, and Elgar’s Elegy for strings, and ‘ Sursum Corda’ for 
strings and organ. Miss Ethel MacLelland sang the Scena 
‘The sun goes down,’ from ‘The Kingdom,’ and Mr. 
Ernest J. Potts two of Stanford’s Bible Songs. Mr. 
W. G. Whittaker conducted. 

In continuance of the policy followed by the Society for 
many years, the Northern Section of the IS M. gave a 
concert on Saturday, May 10, in the Literary and Philosophical 
Hall, Newcastle, with a programme of compositions by three 
of its members : Edgar L. Bainton, Alfied Wall, and W. G. 
Whittaker. The Northern Section feels just a little proud of 
itself since Edgar Bainton and Alfred Wall have both won 
prizes from the Carnegie Award Trust. The programme 
was divided into three groups, Mr. Whittaker leadirg with 
two pianoforte solos—a ‘ Trill’ and a ‘ Lament ’—followed 
by a group of songs for one and two voices. Mr. Wall was to 
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have given his prize Quartet for pianoforte and strings, but 
at the last minute had to substitute a Trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and viola, owing to the illness of the original 
yioloncellist. The slow movement, ‘ Birkat Cohanim,’ based 
an an ancient Hebrew Melody, was especially charming. 
Mr. Bainton contributed two sets of songs and a group of 
pianoforte pieces. The vocalists were Miss Fleming, Miss 
Lawton, and Mrs. A. D. S. Rogers (Miss Grace Angus). 
There was a crowded audience, which exhibited the 
heartiest interest in everything. 


THE FEIS CEOIL, 1919. 

The twenty-third annual celebration of the great Irish 
musical festival known as the Feis Ceoil, was held in Dublin 
from May 12 to17. Over six hundred competed, being the 
second best record of entries. The adjudicators included 
Dr. R.R. Terry, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. Arthur Catterall, 
Mr. Marmaduke Barton, Mr. Ord Hume, and Mr. Arthur 
Darley. Although the standard of singing was high, and 
the quality of voices good—some indeed excellent—yet the 
technique, temperament, and sight-reading left a good deal 
to be desired. Dr. Terry was much impressed by the choral 
competitions, and his remarks as adjadicator were greatly 
appreciated. It is regrettable that a larger number of native 
minstrels did not put in an appearance: in fact the Uilleann 
Bagpipes seem to be dying out. 


A fine brass memorial tablet has been unveiled in Armagh 
Cathedral to perpetuate the record of the labours of the late 
Ur. Thomas Osborne Marks, who was organist of the 
cathedral for forty-four years from 1872 till his death on 
September 11, 1916. 


DIEPPE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
fOR THE BRITISH ARMY AND THEIR FRENCH FRIENDS. 


The above Competition Festival, carried out by the British 
\.M.C.A. authorities at Dieppe, under the direction of 
Lieut. de Courcy Smale ener secretary of the 
Morecambe Festival), may be regarded as one of the out- 
standing features in the closing of Dieppe’s association with 
the British troops. Entries were opened both to British 
soldiers and (.M.A.A.C. and to the French population. 

Notwithstanding the inroads in the list of competitors 
made by a relentless scheme of demobilisation which robbed 
the scheme of all the bands and depleted most of the choirs, 
sufficient numbers were left to forma representative and most 
interesting Festival. 

The Children’s Day (March 10) created keen competition 
and much interest among the rising generation. Four 
schools appeared, making a massed choir of 120 voices. 
This choir was well drilled, and sang with precision and 
considerable light and shade (though the quality of tone left 
room for improvement) under M. Barthés’ very alert direction. 
A choir which also showed promise was directed by 
M. L. Pauel, who later acted as one of the judges. There 
were good classes in violin, pianoforte, ’cello solos, and 
duets, and perhaps the outstanding feature of the opening 
day was a Trio for pianoforte, written by M. J. Cras (well- 
known to Paris cnlhenens as a composer) and played with 
extraordinary insight by his three little daughters aged eight, 
ten, and eleven years respectively. 

Tuesday (March 11) opened with an orgie of dancing, 
English, Scotch, and French dances being very cleverly 
represented by agile and very graceful ‘grown-ups.’ The 
palm was awarded to the Scotch dancers, the second prize 
to the French, and the third prize to English folk-dances. 
The chief musical interest of the evening centred in a class 
for song with chorus or refrain, for which there was a 
generous entry and which introduced charming and in some 
cases novel effects. Miss Rees, Q.M.A.A.C., won the 
first prize, and Mlle. Meyer the second. 

The soprano solo competition on this day left Mlle. Meyer 
as first-prize winner ; the tenor solo, Staff-Sergt. Barnaby ; 
and in the baritone, 2nd Lieut. Bourke and Sergt.-Major 
Jackson shared honours. The competition for violin solo 


The final day (Wednesday, March 12) produced three 
female-voice choirs, one church choir, one male-voice choir, 
and one mixed-voice choir—a sad come-down from original 
entries. The female-voice competition was hotly contested, 
and the prize eventually went to the French Ladies’ Choir, 
whose singing in an extraordinarily difficult part-song by 
Chabrier was easily the most artistic event of the Festival 
and fully merited the honour accorded to them. 
The two English choirs sang ‘Come away, Death’ 
(Corder), ‘A Garden by the Sea’ (Selby), and ‘A Rover 
Chanty’ (Stanford), and worthily upheld the traditions of 
English part-singing under the safe direction of Miss Duff, 
whose association with Morecambe Festival work has made 
her so well-known in North of England musical circles. 
The male-voice choir sang ‘Breathe soft, ye winds” 
(Paxton), ‘ Here’s a Health unto His Majesty,’ ‘O World, 
thou art wondrous fair’ (Hiller), the soprano solo in the 
latter being charmingly sung by Mlle. Meyer. 
The mixed-voice choir sang ‘ Moonlight’ (Faning) and 
‘Hard by a fountain’ adequately and pleasingly, winning 
golden opinions from their French friends and critics. 
The outstanding disappointment of the Festival was 
Dr. Walford Davies’s inability to be present. Mr. Bevan, 
however, with a host of French adjudicators, did yeoman 
service in his absence. 
The Festival closed with a massed performance of the 
* Marseillaise,’ under the direction of M. _ Barthés, 
M. Fairbanks, whose work as conductor of the French 
Ladies’ Choir has added much to the laurels he has already 
won on the Continent as pianist and composer, accompanying 
the singing at the pianoforte. The Dieppe Press gives 
lengthy accounts of the Festival, and it is evident that the 
work done by Lieut. de Courcy Smale and his colleagues of 
the Y.M.C.A. Education Department was greatly appreciated 
by the French. 

May this be the forerunner of many Dieppe Festivals, and 
may it not be the last time that French and English choirs 
combine in paying tribute to the greatest of the Arts ! 


BRITISH MUSIC IN SALONICA. 


A concert of music by British composers, of particular 
interest to the musical public, was that given by the 43rd 
General Hospital with the assistance of the Artillery 
Training School Band in the theatre of the 52nd General 
Hospital, Salonica, on Monday, February 24, 1919- 
The following is the programme : 


Parr I. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast . 
Tenor solo: ‘Onaway ! awake, beloved !" 
Gunner Guest. 


Coleridge-Tayler 


Part II. 
m (a. ‘ Rondeau t —— 
Band .. (4 ‘Chaconne’ | “haan 
. ja. ‘Drake's Drum" ray _ 
Sea-Songs +. 4. ‘The Old Superb’ | © ‘ae Stanfora 
Sergeant Mann, R. A. 
Part-song * The Snow ° Edward Elga 


(1857- ». 
(With accompaniments for two Violins and Pianoforte.) 
(a. ‘Chloris A. Collins, R.A.M C., 


"7 (4. * The Crystal Spring ie 


Songs . 
Folk-song 
Gunner Guest. 


. W. Lawes 
(1582-1645). 
4, ‘Shepherds’ Dance’ (from *‘ Henry VIIL.') 2. German 

) (1862- ». 

(< ‘Mock Morris ° Percy Grainger 


a. ‘Sarabande’ .. 


Band 





(1883- 
Song ‘I'm seventeen come Sunday * Folk-song 
Sergeant Mann, R.A. 
March * Pomp and Circumstance * * Edward Elgar 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
* The audience was invited to stand up and sing the chorus. 





was won by M. Léfébure, and that for pianoforte solo by 
Mlle. Barthés. 


‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ which comes at the end of the March. 
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The choir consisted of ladies of the Q.A.I.M.N.S. (R.). 
T.F.N.S., and V.A.D., and members of His Majesty's 
Forces. The band was that of the Artillery Training 
School. This body of players consisted of fifteen strings, 
flute, piccolo, oboe, clarinets, horns, cornets, trombones, 
drums, and pianoforte, and was originally organized by Capt. 
H. C. Colles. The choir was admirably trained by 
Capt. Vowles, who conducted the first part of the 
programme. Mr. G. T. Holst, who was sent out by the 
Y.M.C.A. to look after things musical, directed the second 
half. Apart from ‘ Hiawatha,’ which was specially ordered, 
the programme consisted of British music which happened 
to be on the spot. 

Evidently this concert was /ke event of the season. 
Enormous enthusiasm was aroused. A lecture on British 
music by Mr. Holst at Summerhill Camp on February 17, at 
which five hundred were present, was followed by the whole 
programme except ‘Hiawatha.’ It was feared that this 
might spoil the concert, but it was very much the reverse. 
On Sunday night a full rehearsal was held at the 52nd 
General Hospital Theatre. ‘No audierce was invited, but 
four hundred or five hundred men did not worry about 
that.” On Monday afternoon another five hundred listened 
to the rehearsal. Then came the concert. Hundreds, 
including many red-hatted staff officers, were turned away. 
Some five hundred sat on chairs, others on the ground, in 
the orchestra, in the dressing rooms, behind the choir and in 
other odd corners (five men and a dog sat on the double- 
bass case!). People stood right round the building from 
four to six deep, while crowds of people stood or sat outside 
the theatre, which was a canvas one, so that they heard 
quite well. 

The pe:formance was excellent, the choir having 
been splendidly trained by Capt. Vowles. The concert 
had to be repeated the next night (‘in order to prevent 
a free fight’). Undoubtedly a deep impression was made on 
the men, whose great cry was ‘it ought to have been done 
before.’ This indeed is a lamentable fact. Great 
opportunities have been lost, often owirg to the ridiculous 
theory that Tommy likes nothing but rag-time. All honour 
to those who took the truer view, and organized this 
memorable concert. 

Capt. Vowles, Mr. Holst, and Capt. Johns, R.A.M.C. 
(secretary), are to be congratulated on a wonderful piece of 
work, successfully carried out under tremendous difficulties, 
not the least of which was the bringing together of the band 
from many quarters. To this must be added the fact that 
some of the men were worn out with malaria and other 
troubles incidental to the climate and conditions. 


A PARRY WORK IN BELGIUM. 

Parry’s Suite in F (‘Lady Radnor’s Suite’) was in the 
programme of a popular Symphony concert given at 
Charleroi on April 25, conducted by M. Martin Lunssens. 
We extract the following from the Journal de Charleroi of 
April 27 : 

Le concert de l' Académie.—L’ Ac: démie donnait hier 
son cinqui¢éme grand concert symphonique; le 
programme, des plus attrayant, deébutait par la 
Symphonie Italienne de Mendelssohn. Disons de suite 
qu'elle bénéficia d'une interprétation remarquable, ainsi 
que | ouverture de ‘Guillaume Tell.’ Ces duex ceuvres 
formaient la partie de musique ancienne de la séance. 
La ‘Suite en fa,’ de sir Hubert Parry, nous fait faire 
connaissance avec nos amis britanniques ; reconnaissons 
franchement que si elle n exprime aucune idée nouvelle, 
le charme et la mélodie enveloppent toute cette page ; 
c’est de la saine musique. 

Future Charleroi programmes will contain works 
Hamilton Harty, E!gar, German, and Bantock. 


by 








The performance of ‘ Messiah’ at the British Embassy 
Church, Varis, on April 18, was probably the first given in 
the city by an all-British choir. The soloists were Miss 
Gaskin, Mrs. Clarke Holland, Mr Rudolph Plamondon, 
and Mr. John Byrne, and Mr. John West supplied organ 
accompaniments. The choir, duwected by Mr. Percy J. 
Vincent, numbered between sixty and seventy voices, and 
its work appears to have been on a high level. 





Country Wews. 


BANGOR (NorTH WALEs).—On April 30 the University 
College Choral Society gave an exellent performance of 
‘The Banner of St. George’ (Elgar) accompanied by the 
College orchestra, which was augmented for the occasion by 
members of the Hallé Orchestra. Preceding the work a 
miscellaneous programme was given, when songs were 
contributed by Mrs. Hughes Williams and violin solos by 
Mr. S. A. Duce, together with the Vivace movement from 
the ‘Scotch’ Symphony, Mendelssohn. Dr. Caradog 
Roberts, director of music at the College, conducted. 


CovENTRY.—A programme of rare value was carried out 
by the Coventry Choral Society at the Empire Theatre on 
April 15, under Mr. Potter's direction. It included Bach’s 
*Sing ye to the Lord’ and Elgar’s six-part song ‘Go, song 
of mine,’ both of which were given in a manner worthy of 
the choir’s traditions. 


CRAVEN ARMS.—At its eighteenth concert the Craven 
Arms and District Choral Society performed ‘Judas 
Maccabzeus’ in the Assembly Rooms on May 7. The 
soloists were Miss Dorothy Freeman (Birmingham), Madame 
Garnier, Mr. Aikens (Hereford Cathedral), and Mr.W. Batey 
(Hereford Cathedral). Miss Monique Poole, of Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s Concert Parties, led the orchestra, which was 
drawn from Ludlow. Mr. H. H. Salt, of Shrewsbury, 
played the ’cello, and Mr. F. Bastick, of Ludlow, was at the 
pianoforte. The conductor was the Rev. W. D. Latouche. 


HARROGATE.—An interesting scheme is put forward by 
Mr. Julian Clifford for the coming season of symphony 
concerts. The programmes are to include Arensky’s 
Symphonique Suite ‘Silhouettes,’ Glazounov’s Suite 
* Moyen-Age,’ Fauré’s Suite ‘ Pelléas et Melisande’ (first 
performance in England), a new Symphony by Arnold 
Trowell, Holbrooke’s Pianoforte Concerto ‘Gwyn ap Nudd,’ 
and a new tone-poem by Mr. Clifford, ‘ Lights out,’ also 
new works by Norman O'Neill, John Ansell, and Arthur 
Hervey. 


Hexuam.—The Gentlemen’s Glee Glub, founded by 
Mr. S. Wallbank (Abbey organist in 1912), was suspended 
during the war. Under Mr. Wallbank’s conductorship it 
has now been resuscitated, and it is hoped that the organiza- 
tion will meet with such support in Hexham and district as 
will ensure its success. 


LEICESTER.—An exacting programme was adopted by 
Mr. Vincent Dearden’s Ladies’ Choir for a concert at the 
Edward Wood Hall on May 5. In it were included 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ From the green heart of the waters’ and 
‘What can lambkins do?’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sound 
sleep,’ Colin Talyor’s ‘ Slumber Song of the Madonna,’ and 
Percy Fletcher’s ‘ Follow me down to Carlow.’ 


NorwicH.—The Philharmonic Society brought _ its 
series of concerts to a very successful conclusion for the 
present season on Thursday, May 8. The chief attraction 
was Elgar's Violin Concerto, which was heard for the first 
time at Norwich. Albert Sammons was the soloist, and 
played magnificently. He was most ably supported by the 
orchestra. The work had a splendid reception from a 
crowded audience. The other orchestral works were 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony and Beethoven's ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture. The vocalist was Miss Minnie Searle, who sang 
Mozart’s ‘ Non mi dir’ from ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and a group of 
songs with pianoforte accompaniment with complete success. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ given in the evening, was 
marked by the fine sirging of the choir. Miss Searle, Mr. 
A. E. Benson, and Chorister Wilson were the soloists, and the 
work was received with enthusiasm by the audience. Dr. 
Frank Bates conducted both concerts. 


SurroLk —With the multitude of military in East Anglia 
during the war, what remained of musical talent was busily 
employed, but as was only to be expected the energies of 
choral socigties and other musical bodies remained dormant. 
With the more serious aspect of war now ended, evidence is 
not lacking of a general awakening, and Autumn will find 
enthusiasts alive. In the Spring of 1915 the well-known 
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Ipswich Choral Society managed a remarkable presentation 
of Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ and since has not emerged. 
Stowmarket was the first of the premier choral societies in 
this part of the country to make a fresh start. Here isa 
very live Society which with the new year began rehearsing 
to present at its May concert a performance of ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus’ which was probably the best in the creditable 
history of the organization. The choral singing was quite an 
enjoyable feature. This Society has a very indefatigable 
conductor in Mr. William Hockey, who imbues his choir 
with his own tremendous enthusiasm, the ensemble 
owing much to his persistently good service. Whilst 
separated from his choral societies Mr. Hockey has 
organized or assisted at four hundred concerts for the 
entertainment of soldiers or the benefit of different war 


charities. 


Miscellaneous. 


A COSMOPOLITAN AUDIENCE. 


Mr. Frederick Kitchener gave a pianoforte recital at 
Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, on April 27, playing a Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach, Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata, a selection 
from Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval,’ some studies of Chopin, and 
pieces by Moszkowski, Paderewski, Cyril Scott.and Liszt. The 
audience included Sir Edmund Allenby and Lady Allenby, 
and the French, American, and Spanish Ministers. The 
audience of 160 was made up of fifteen nationalities— 
English, Australian, American, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Russian, Danish, Egyptian, Turkish, Armenian, 
Albanian, Syrian, and Jewish. The programme was printed 
in French. What a chance for Esperanto ! 


It is announced by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
that in connection with its music publication scheme 
sixty-four works were sent in this year as compared with 
seventy-five last year, and that the quality and variety of the 
works submitted are encouragingly good. The adjudicators 
unanimously recommend the following for publication: 
Three Rhapsodies for String Quartet, by George Dyson ; 
*The Hound of Heaven,’ for solo baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra, by William H. Harris ; ‘ The Hymn of Jesus,’ for 
chorus and orchestra, by Gustav Holst; Sextet for 
Strings, in G minor, by P. H. Miles ; and Sir C. V. Stanford’s 
Symphony No. 5, ‘ L’ Allegro ed il Pensiercso.’ 


The Pinner Choral Society need fear no comparisons in 
the matter of enterprise, for it ‘ has as one of its chief aims the 
production of rarely-heard works of native origin and the 
avoidance as far as possible of the beaten track.’ On May 8 
its programme included Walthew’s Overture ‘ Friend Fritz’ 
(not a happy title to set before a post-War audience), Ernest 
Walker's * Ode to a Nightingale,’ and his five songs from 
* England's Helicon.’ 


In the advanced and intermediate grades of the Associated 
Board local centre examinations, held during March and 
April, medals were gained by Miss Amy Maynard, Oxford 
(gold medal), and Miss Madeleine Windsor, Bath (silver 
medal), in the advanced section, and by Mr. Leslie B. 
Taylor, Derby (gold medal), and Miss Camilla J. Lloyd, 
London (silver medal), in the intermediate section. 


The School Music Review for June contains a short 
summary of good rules for singing, written by Mr. R J. 
Pitcher, under the heading ‘ A vade-mecum for all would-be 
singers.’ 

Their Majesties the King and Queen and Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra have graciously signified their willingness 
to accept a copy of ‘A Westminster Pilgrim. 


The Beethoven Festival at Queen’s Hall, on May 19-24, 
occurs too late for notice this month. An account will 
appear in our July number. 


Hnswers to Correspondents, 


‘ H. P. J.’—We do not recommend you to take up musical 
criticism, save as an extra. The work is not often well paid, 
and makes considerable demands on one’s time. If you have 
the necessary qualifications—a good all-round knowledge of 
music and ability to express your judgments in a clear and 
interesting manner—you should try for a post on your local 
paper. You will probably have to begin as understudy, but 
if you can do the work well you will soon make your own 
position there or elsewhere. 


A. V. CuRISTIE.—Try Cowen’s ‘ Four English Dances in 
the Olden Style,’ Handel’s two Bourrées from the ‘ Water 
Music,’ Rameau’s Gavotte in D and ‘Rigaudon de 
Dardanus’ for pianoforte and various string combinations. 
(Novello & Co.) 

‘ PENMAN.’—It is impossible to give an opinion regarding 
your loss of voice aad laryngeal trouble without hearing you 
sirg. Consult a good teacher, or doctor—perhaps both. 
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Congratulations to our contemporary, .J/usical Opinion, 
on the appearance, on May 1, of its five-hundredth number. 
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RIDGE, Sir 
Pi'grim.” 


FREDERICK. — “A 


Cloth, 
tide rises, 


163. net. 
the tide falls.’ 


Room, with a few Notes on Sport. 
ARSE, ADAM.—‘* The 


Four-part Song (No. 916, Zhe .Wusical Times). 14d. 


Oy 4 W.—‘ The Grenadiers’ Good-bye.” 
In D minor. 23 
pe eee. EDWARD. —Quarret. 
Score, 5s. ; Parts, 8s. 
RAY, ALAN.—‘‘ 1914.” By Rupert Brooke. 
music for Chorus and Organ, or Orchestra. Is 


———Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G. (No. 961, 


Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 4d. 
M ACPHERSON, CHARLES.—‘“‘ Sing unto God.” 
4 An Anthem of Thanksgiving and Commemoration 
«fter the great War. Written for the 265th Annual Festival 
of the Sons ““ the Clergy. Is. 


Ore 4D, GREGORY. 
U A ~ 3 


3d 
| ‘eee TER. 


—‘**Ave Maria.” ss A. 


** Missa Brevis.” 6d. 
pouurast, FRANCES H.—Three Hymns. 21. 


] OBINSON, W. E.-—‘ Lord God of Hosts, to Thee we 
raise.” Hymn of Peace. 1d. Words only, 54. per 
dozen ; Is. 6d. per 50. 


fR Ons0e, R. WALKER.—Two Hymns. 24. 


OSS, W. G.—‘*Gaudete.” (No. 57, Original 
Compositions for the Organ, New Series.) 1s. 6d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 324) contains the 
following masic in both notations :—‘‘ Over the Rocky 
hillside.” Trio fur ss.A. Adapted from ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” Composed by Rossini. 14d. 
MART, HENRY,—Te Deum laudamus, in F. Arranged 
for Boys’ or Female voices (s.s.), by John E. West. 
(No. 65, Novello’s Chorister Series.) 2d. 


S eee SOL-FA SERIES :— 


No. 2295.—‘* Rule, Britannia.” (Arranged by 
W. P. Rivers.) Dr. ARNE 14d. 

+» 2297 —‘‘O God, our Help.” Adapted by 
Sik FREDERICK BRIDGE 14d. 
J. B. Dykes 14d. 
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.» 2298.—Recessional. 
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Solo. 2s. 6d. 
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Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 


Pianoforte 
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(No. 


Anthem 
1068, 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


Sones. MARK (arranged by). —‘‘ The Waits.” 
For T.T bb. 

BERGH, ARTHUR. —Vesper Song. 60 cents (as. 64.). 

—‘* The Pipes of Pan.” Part- 


I ELAMARTER, ERIC. 
25 cents (Is.). 


song for eight voices. 
ESTER, 
judgeth 


WILLIAM.—‘“‘ With righteousness He 
all.” Anthem for Soprano (or Tenor) Solo 
and Chorus. 12 cents (6d.). 


——‘*The Hlaven of Kest for aye.” Anthem for 


Westminster 
Being a record of service in Church, 
Cathedral, and Abbey, College, University and Concert- 


Song. 
For Strings (Op 83). 


Set to 
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UTKIN, P. C.—A Hymn of Thanksgiving for Victory, 
75 cents (3s. 6d. 


I OCKE, FREDERICK.—* In 
60 cents (23. 6d.). 


Y SRROLe. H. R.—‘‘Come, ye disconsolate.” 
Song. 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 


Flanders’ Fields,” 
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“THE ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC PATRON’S 
FUND (founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bt.. for the 
encouragement of British composers and executive artists). 
NOTICE TO BRITISH COMPOSERS. 

A series of ter rehearsals will commence in the Autumn, at which 
works by British composers will be performed, thus affording the 
composers an opportunity of hearing their works played by a first. -rate 
professional orchestra. This series will take place in the Concert Hall of 
the Royal College of Music. 

Comp sers wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered are invited to send the score of any one work which 
chey would like to submit to the Selection Committee, to 
the Registrar, not later than June 16, 1919. 
The Selection Committee will give preference to works not 
requiring more than twenty minutes for performance. 
applica'ion to the Registrar. 
Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


QUINTET 


IN G MINOR, 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS. 


COMPOSED BY ARTHUR HINTON. 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS NET. 





’ 


Full particulars may be had on 


ra 
College of Music, 





PRESS OPINIONS. 
** Arthur Hinton’s fine Pianoforte Quintet is a work that 
should be played far more frequently than is the case, in 
spite of the fact that it has attained to the somewhat rare 
dignity—for a native chamber composition—of print.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 
**Well worthy of a place in company with masterpieces 
such as Mozart’s D minor and Haydn’s ‘ Hornpipe’ Quartet, 
which were set down. ’"— Morning Post. 


ELKIN & Co.. Lro.. § & 10, Beak Street, Regent St., Loadon, W. 
And all Music sellers i in the U nited Kingdom and Colonies. 


TANTED, Secoad- hand Vocai Scores of Handel's 


DEBORAH, in gord condition. State price and number to 
Ernest Harcourt, Corelli School of Music, 9, Cambridge St., Norwich. 
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To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W-1, 
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ANTHEMS 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 
“Almighty and everlasting God . 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, Be. 3) 


Gibbons 


Tchaikovsky 

Ascribe unto the Lord .. *s S. Wesley 
Bebold, God is great .. E, W. Naylor 
Beloved, if God solovedus  .. J. Barnby 
Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 
*Beyeallofone mind . Arthur E. Godfrey 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 
“Blessed is the man oe John Goss 
Blessing and glory ee os se os Boyce 
*Blessing, glory .. ee oe oe se Bach 
Come, ye children. . oo os “ ee Josiah Booth 


C. Steggall 


*God came from Teman .. a 
.. Matthew Kingston 


*God so loved the world .. 


Grant, O Lord ee Mozart 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J. T. Field 
*Hail, gladdening Light . G. C. Martin 

He in tears that soweth (s.8.2.), i in Key of A F. Hiller 
*He in tears that soweth wees in _ of A flat F. Hiller 
*Holy, holy, holy .. Crotch 

Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 
*How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 


*How lovely are Thy dwellings... Spohr 
“Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 
Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 


P. Tchaikovsky 

lam Alpha and Omega .. ee ee o Ch. Gounod 
*lam Alpha and Omega .. os oe ee J. Stainer 
lam Alpha and Omega .. . oni Varley Roberts 
I beheld, and lo! .. oe oe . Blow 
I know hat the Lord is great +o F. Ouseley 
I saw the Lord Cuthbert Harris 
I saw the Lord Stainer 
I will magnify . . J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 
*I will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 
*In bumble faith os G. Garrett 
*In Jewry is God known .. J Clarke-Whitfeld 
In sweet consent .. ee E. H. Thorne 
In the fear of the Lord aie Varley Roberts 
Let the peace of God ° J. Stainer 
*Light of the world E, Elgar 
*Lord of all power and might . William Mason 
Lord of all power and might nag s Voices) - J. Barnby 
Lord, we pray Thee -. H. A. Chambers 


“Lord, we pray The . J. Varley Roberts 


O Father blest J. Barnby 
O joyful Light B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 
*O taste and see John Goss 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 
Otasteand see .. oe ae A. H. Mann 
O where shall wisdom be found : we “ Boyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord ‘ Arnold D. Culley 
*Praise His awful Name .. ma int én Spohr 
Rejoice in the Lord om - G. C. Martin 
“See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord . Mendelssohn 
“Stand up and bless John Goss 
Teach me Thy way . W. H. Gladstone 
*The Lord hath been mindful S. S. Wesley 
*The Lord is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 
The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw 
The Lord will comfort Zion . H. Hiles 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 
“We give Thee thanks ° G. A. Macfarren 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 


THE “ LUTE’ si ’ SERIES 


ta4a Almighty God, Who hast — H. Elliot Button 
tagb Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 


“7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 
2 O God, Who hast ragged A. R. Gaul 
64 Teach me Thy way . Frank L. Moir 


12yc We humbly beseech Thee. H. Elliot Button 


cinthems marked thus (*) may he hatin Tonic Sol.fa, td. to 2d. each. 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, I 


IMITED, 





hanksgiving for Victory. 


SELECTED LIST OF SETTINGS OF 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


EASY. 


Ambrosian (edited by Sir F. vealed 
Barnby, J., in B? (Unison) .. ms 
Bennett, G. : ., in D (Unison) 
Cambridge, i , in E? ; 
Couldrey, H. R. ,inD 
Dykes, J. B.,inF ... 
Garrett, G. M., in F : 
Hopkins, E. J., in BP (Unison) 
Hopkins, J. L , inG 
Naylor, E. W., in E? (U nison) 
Parry, C. H. H., in D(Partly U nison) (S ol- fa, id. ) 
Selby, B. Luard, in D — 

*Smart, H. , in F : (Sol- fa, 14d. ) 

Do. (arr. female or boys’ voices) (do. 2d.) 
Stainer, J., in nc i .. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Steane, b., in F ee 
Sullivan, A., in D ‘ ate 
Tours, B., in I (four voices ... 

Do. do. ‘omens 
Tozer, F., in ED 
Woodward, H. H., in 1 ED 


(Sol-fa, id.) 


: (Sol-fa, 134.) 
.. (Sol-fa, 144.) 


... (Sol-fa, 144.) 


(Sol-fa, 1d.) 
(Sol-fa, 2d.) 


if (Sol-fa, 14d.) 


MODERATE. 


Alcock, W. G., in B® 
Barnby, |.,.in E ; 
Blair, H., in ED = 
* Brewer, A. H., in B? 

* Do in k9 
Bullivant, G., in E? 
Calkin, J. B., in B? 
Ireland, J., in F = 
Lloyd, C. H., in FE? ... 
Macpherson, C ’ in E* 

*Martin, G. C., inA .. 
Naylor, E. W., in A.. 
Pointer, J., in B? 
Pullein, J , in B? 
Ross, W. G., in A 


(Sul-fa, 24.) 


(So!-fa, 2d.) 


Stainer, ]., in A ae ms . (Sol-fa, 2d. ) 
Do. in BD? (Sol-fa, 2d.) 
Do. in ED (Sol-fa, 2d.) 


.. (Sol-fa, 14d. ) 


*Stanford, C. V., in B? 
.. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 


Steggall,C.,inG_.. 
*Westbury, G. H., in A 
*West, John E., inG. 


MORE ADVANCED. 


Blair, H. ,»inD 
*Elgar, E., in 

Gadsby, H., in. C 

Goss, J., in D 

King, O., in D 
*Lemare, E. H. ” in E? 

Martin, G.C., inC . 

Parker, H. W., in E 

*Parry, C. H. H. (Coronation, 1911) 

Stanford, C. V., in A 
*Sullivan, A. (Thanksgiving for V ictory) (Sol- -fa, od.) 
* Do. ‘aoe - fa, 1s. 62.) 
West, John E., inA . : om ee 


. (Sol-fa, 1}d.) 


Do. in F ... 
Williams, C. Lee, in A 
* Orchestral Parts obtainal'e. 
Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lisirsn. 
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“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise tnan tend to popularise 
the Church Service."—A/usicad Standard, June 6th, 1891. 

“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified. Musical Times, April r, 1897. 

“* Admirably ad apted to meet the rex juirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘* Deserve extensive recognition and use. 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1S9'. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. a a 4 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest’ .. se on ° 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth ee es se 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord a . es 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G eo eo ee ee eo ae 1/6 IS. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. oe ° ee oe oo 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia Open os ee os ad. 2d, 
Benedictus ee oe ee oe ee ad. 2d. 
Jabilate .. ee oe 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Cunmunien oo eo 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ee oo ad. ad. 
Amen ditto ee oe o 1d. rd. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee eo 3d. 2d, 
Service tx Cuant Form (No.1) .«. ee a IS. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. os es 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion ee os 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee ee 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat oe ° oo 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C Senet Unison) .. 3d. rhd. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D.. eo o 3d. ad. 
ORGAN, 
Volx Seraphique (for Recitals) ..  .. 0 es mea _ 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use). 1/0 IS. 


London : 


Novetto ano Company, Limited. 





Jest Pusuisnep, 


HARK! MY SOUL 


SACRED SONG 


HARK! 


THE WORDS BY 
F. W. FABER. 
THE MUSIC BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


IN TWO KEYS. 


Price 2s. each. 


London: Nui ero 


AFT 


Limited. 


ER TUMULT, REST 
TENOR SOLO 


FROM 


WAR AND PEACE 


AND COMPANY, 





COMPOSED BY 


C. B. wm. PARRY. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London : 


Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


MUSIC 


EDWARD BUNNETT, 
SERVICES. 

Venite—Two et in Chant Form—one inG } 2d. 
and one in A , , is aan --) each, 

Te Deum laudamus in A 

Benedictus in A oan - ove 

Jubilate in A eee os §6 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A 


Mus. D. Canras, 





ORGAN MUSIC. 
Eight Organ Pieces in Four Sets :— s. d. 


No. 1. Air in C; Sagas in F; and y 
Andante in D.. ‘ ° 
No. 2. Russian ‘Air in G, varied. “An Air 
from Pierson’s ** Jerusalem”. 
No. 3. Andante in E flat and “Andante i in F, , 
from Concerto by Cramer ... . 
No. 4. Fantasia alla Marcia in C 2 0 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


OLD 


ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 





PREFATORY NOTE. 


ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 
resuscitation of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for 
a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; 
another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 


It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
been undertaken. 

Atrrep Morrar. 





No. s. d. 
t. SONATA in G major oe James Lares 2 0 
2. SONATA in D minor Henry Eccies 2 o 
3» SONATA in B flat major .. . Wittt1aM Basatt 2 o 
4. SONATA in G minor se Joun STANLEY 2 © 
s- SONATA in A major ee +.» Joun Cortetr 2 o 
6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tuomas AvuGusTINB ARNE 3 © 
7. SONATA in D major RicHarp JONES 2 © 
8 TRIO-SONATA in D minor Witiiam Boyce 3 © 
go THREE PIECES... WitutaM Boyce 2 o 

to. SONATA in E major . CHARLES MACKLEAN 2 © 

tr. SONATA in G minor oe ee -. Whexram Crort 2 0 

12, SONATA in D minor Josern Gipes 2 0 

13. SONATA in D minor - Joun Humpuries 2 © 

14. SONATA in A minor . Tuomas VINCENT 2 © 


London: Novetto ano Company, Limited. 








EIGHT EASY MELODIES 
VIOLIN ; 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





The pieces are suitable for Solo or Ensemble playing. 





London: Nove.ito anp Company, Limited. 
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on teen. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE. 


IN TWO PARTS. | 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 


THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 








CONTENTS :— 

Book 1. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. } August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 

Book 2. BooK 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. February. String Parts(5) .— 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... ve ae 2s. gd. 
Is. 6d. 


2. 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5) ... 1s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) .. Is. Od. Wind Parts, Xc. ... 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... Ss. od. 
No. 12. December. String Parts (5) ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 4s. 6d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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—_ 


A Modern School for the Violin 


BY 


AUGUST WILHELMJ ano JAMES BROWN. 








|= purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 


“*A Modern School for the Violin’ consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Zechnical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of /ieces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 


The foundation of ‘* A Modern School for the Violin” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL Practice. The First Book of 7echnical Practice (Book 14) is limited 
to the 1st Position; the Second Book (2a) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout. 
Each Book of 7echnical Practice is divided into ‘* Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanations. 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a ¢horough, steady, and continuous progress 
in the mastery of the /nstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 


Section B is formed ot a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechnical 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studies (1B) is written in the 1st Position ; the Second Book (2B) in the Ist, 
and, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further be 
explained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘* School ” must be practised, not 
in single Books of 7echnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1A and 1B are to be taken 
concurrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3a and 38, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 





la. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (tst Position) 2s. od. ls. STUDIES ... (1st Position) 2s. od. 
2a. Ditto (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B. Ditto Ast, “2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
BA. Dirio san (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 3. Ditto ne = and to 5th Position) 3s. od. 
4a, DittTo ie obs (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4p Ditto in aie . (all Positions) 3s. od. 
DA. Ditto pees — a“ me 2s. 6d. 5B. Ditto — one vei Do. 3s. Od. 
6a. DiTTo ade ‘i as Do. 3s. od. 6B. Ditro a ~ i Do. 3s. od. 


CLOTH BINDINGS. 





Book 1. (lA and 1B, bound together) in Cloth ... sine oe ws 5S. Od. 
»» 2. (2a and 2B, bound together) Do. iin até oe — a * 
», 3 (3A and 3B, bound together) Do. ide as = on Th CF 
»» 4. (4A and 4B, bound together) Do. a om om .. 6s. 6d 
»» 5. (5A and 5s, bound together) Do. eel on sit wi 2 ee 
», 6. (6A and 6B, bound together) Do. ae aia ine a Fh 06 

PIECES. 


In completion of the scheme of “A Modern School” a number of Pieces are published, in a form 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13.5 TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu 
(1st Position) 2s. od. (1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. Tartini No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rove 
(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
No. 15 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanper No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS. .. (rst Position) 2s. od. 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. | No. 24. SONATA IN A. W. A. Mozart 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuusert (rst to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
(ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 25. REVERIE. Henri VieuxTemps (Op. 22, No. 3). 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers —- 2s. od. 
(rst Position) 1s. 6d. No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From O; 
No. 18. STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 16s). I1GNaz ee | st Position) 2s. od. 
oskr LANNER (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. No. 27, SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. we n-Marte Leciair (ist to sth Position) 2s. od. 
J. S. Bacu (Advanced) 2s. od. No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. 
No. 2. SONATA IN G (No. 8). Josern Havon (ist and as Positions) 1s. 6d. 
(1st to 6th Position 2s. od. No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. od 


Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 38) (Advanced) 2s. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep, 
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NOVELLO'S | 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 











HUBERT BATH ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES | 
Price Two Shillings. Price Two Shillings. 
FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. | 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN | SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 


Price Two Shillings. Part I., Price ts ; Part II., Price 1s. 6a. 








ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 


TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


Op. 109. (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 


In two Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. Price One Shilling. 





ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


In two Books. Price Two Shillings each. Price Two Shillings. 








TH. KULLAK CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
TWENTY-FOUR PIECES — OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND 81. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





In four Books. Price One Shilling each. 





MAX MAYER E. A. SYDENHAM 


BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 


MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
Price One Shilling. In three Books. Price One Shilling each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece it in n Colour by Sir Lestiz Warp, 


numerous 


Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WILLIAM RicHMonpD, K.C.B., R.A. 


CLOTH, GILT, 


SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TIMES. 

As his writing is full of illustrations of his own cheerful character, so 
the book is appropriately full of illustrations, drawings, and photographs 
showing him at all ages, the Cathedral churches in which he has worked, 
his predecessors and successor at the Abbey, and all the persons and 
things who have “ pleased him mightily.” 


MORNING POST. 

One plate consists of portraits of the 
fourteen organists of Westminster Abbey since 1549, and there are 
eer erous other pictures of interest. The whole is something more than a 
book of reminiscences ; it can be read with interest by the non-musical, 

and can be turned to by the historian for light shed by an authority. 


There are many illustrations. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 

Under the happy, title of “A Westminster Pilgrim Sir Frederick 
ridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most outstanding 
events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities which 
make it an important contribution to the history of music in England. 


EVENING STANDARD. 
he book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
volume. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
r Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Ab bey has en nat led him to c mplete a delightfu' vo'ume of reminiscences. 
Is a most readable book—a big une, too. Every page bristles with good 
things, and it cand y re much space to do justice to them even In a 
general survey 
EVENING NEWS. 
Sir Fredrick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 
c hurch and its music is told at length ; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. 


REFEREE. 
lume is exceptiona'ly interesting reading, not only to musicians, 
social progress. It is also of considerable intimate 


The v« 
but to all 





historica d incicentally a useful reference book, as it is 
exce Me ! I should add that it contains many artistic illus- 
trati s and portraits. 


GRAPHIC, 


This handsome autobiography ... is a very readable and happy 
PEOPLE. 
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WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
ders of ci ntemporary aut biography. It is a book 
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person 


ATHEN-EUM. 


A pleasant and amusing record of a peaceful, busy life . . . his 
reminiscences are told lightly and with humour. 
CITY PRESS. 
A more chatty autobiography has not been published for a long while 
is dec ply interesting. 


CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


A charming Readers will see that “‘ A Westminster Pilgrim ' 
is a very pleasant companion, whose gossip will cheer other piigrims 
ny days to come. 
GUARDIAN, 
A singularly pleasant and companionable |ook. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


| 


AND COMPANY, 


HUNTLY EXPRESS. 

Not for a long time have we read a more charming or de lightful 
volume. It isa story once taken up cannot be laid down until it has 
been wholly gone through. From the first page to the last there is not 
a dull or uninteresting paragraph. As an autobiography it will rank 
amongst the best-known works of this kind which have ever been given 
to the reading public. Asa reward book it should be kept in mind by 
all school authorities—educational or musical. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
This is indeed a notable book, and one which intend probably 
will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto. 
biographical literature ; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover, 


MUSICAL NEWS. 
The reader of this delightful volume has the semewhat rare experience 
of perusing a life-story without wondering whether he has chanced to 
stray into some advertisement columns. 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 

Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it isa 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
excellently printed, and copious'y illustrated The ‘ get-up” generally 
is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 

From first to last the book is of intense intere-t. It is o” creat 
historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading . . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete unul this new 
volume has been added. 


LADY’S PICTORIAL. 


A volume of exceedingly chatty reminiscences. 


CHATHAM OBSERVER. 


To one and all we heartily commend Sir Frederick's profusely 
illustrated biography, for in it he hes placed, with delightful on 
kindly criticism, thoughtful expression, and ut. bounded enthusiasm, the 
brightest gems from the mine of a rich memory. 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY MAIL, 
An entertaining volume . . . and altogether has an amiable 
charm which illumines even the technical record, whilst the many finely 
reproduced illustrations add to its interest. 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

Readers may be assured of finding in the book a wealth of intimate 
information regarding a little-known side of music and many things of 
interest to the non-musical. The excellent reproductions of the portraits 
of eminent musicians are a feature of the volume. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
It is a portly volume, filled with good stories, 
YORKSHIRE POST. 

Avery entertaining volume of reminiscences. More than aconventional 
word of praise is due to the publishers for the excellent appearance ot 
the volume, which has no vestige of war economy about it, and has 
many appropriate illustrations, artistically reproduced. 


FISHING GAZETTE. 

Anglers who are musicians will find much to interest them in the very 
attractive reminiscences. for over thirty years Sir trederick has 
gone to the Highlands for shooting and salmon fishing, some all too 
shest references to which are given in his breezy, pleasant pages. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
Musicians and all interested in music should make a note of a capital 
book of reminiscences. 


LIMITED. 





London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
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